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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 24, 1885. 
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The Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of 


the Company, submit the following Statement 
of its affairs on the 31st December, 1884. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu 
ary, 1884, to 31st December, 1884.... ..... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
EE CCL cate nedsecncdadedcenscegaucs 


$3,958,039 44 





Total Marine Premiums. .......2.0 sccccseese $5,405,796 14 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1884, to 3lst December, 1884 
Losses paid during the same 
perioc 


$4,066,271 04 


$2,109,919 20 





Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 


PeNSES.........- $787,789 40 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank. and other Stocks.............. 


Loans, secured by Stocks and otherwise... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$8,776,685 00 
2,005,100 00 








Se rtciiinibditbndskcedecncacesosin 440,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 1,454,959 7% 
IE oondknt Gadesdepdensecichasincecs 261,544 65 
a iibtidediinnsdnkbe Kandendlesenndondus $12,938,289 38 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the third of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment and cancelled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company, for the year ending 
81st December, 1884, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next, 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


William H. Macy, Jas. G. De Forest, 
Cc. A. Hand, Chas. D. Leverich, 
John D. Hewlett, T. B, Coddington, 
William H. Webb, Horace K.Thurber, 
Chas. P. Burdett, William Degroot, 
E. W. Corlies, John L. Riker, 

A. A. Raven, Adolph Lemoyne N. Denton Smith. 
Wm. Sturgis, Robt. B. Minturn, George Bliss, 
Benjamin H. Field,Chas. H. Marshall. Henry E. Hawley, 
Josiah O. Low, William Bryce, William D.Morgan, 
Horace Gray, John Elliott, Isaac Bell. 

Wim, E. Dodge, 


J.D. Jones. 
Charies Dennis, 
W. H. H. Moore, 
James Low, 
David Lane, 
G. W. Burnham, 


JOHN D JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-President. 





For 44 Years 


THE 


Diamond Hams, 
“S. DAVIS, JR.,” Cincinnati, 


Have given satisfaction for the evenness and 
richness of their curing. Sold by MACY & CO., 
J. LIDGERWOOD, A. T. ALBRO, HOUSTON 
& STEINLE, and others. 


1,447,756 70 | 





Twentieth Annual Statement 


OF THE 
CONNECTICUT 
General Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN 


Receipts for the year 18S4. $241,701 05 


Disbursements. .... iuicund IN),824 OF 


Assets January 1, 1885.... 1,489,581 40 


Liabilities bv Mass. and Conn. 
Standard [> rve eee eaecad 1,156,545 34 
a 
Surplus to < Pe by Mass. 
Top, Yo 
and Conn. Stan. “7 » we $88,0°6 15 
2 %, 


¢ 
Surplus by the New Yo 4p, oe 
SR, 


v 
_ y ree 4 
r. W. RUSS.-@ 
4 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y. 
“I pPYPri ec 
FERRY'S 
2 7 y r r 
4 4 yi 4 
SEED ANNUAL 
FOR 
INVALUABLE TO ALL! Will be matled to all appli 
cants FREE, and to customers of last year without order 
ing it. It contains illustrations, prices, descriptions, and 


directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower SEEDS 
BULBS, ete. 


D. 


415,056 15 


’res't. 


188<. 


M. FERRY & CO., 


Detroit, Mich. 
Bureau of Scientific Infor- 
mation, 


Academy s of Natural Sciences, of P iladelphia. 

Organized with a view toward the more general dissem 
ination of the results of scientific investigation, and of fa 
cilitating the work of the student fn natural history 
Correspondence invited on points requiring precise and 
definite information. For circular apply (enclosing two 
cent stamp) to the 
SECRETARY BUREAU OF SCIENTIFIC INFORMATION, 

Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pa 


Unmounted Photographs 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS < 


1F ART, 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 4,000 sub 


jects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 


Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Masa. 
Please mention the Nation. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


S87 West Twenty -thini Street, New York, 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnita’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classica. Catalogue of stock mailed on de 
mand. A la assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


‘ 


PRICE CENTS 


Ic 


The UNION NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO, fn the 
State of [inots, ts closing up its affairs, tte ryorate ex 


istence having expired at close of business the wvth 








day of December, L854 note iders amd others 
creditors of sald Assoctat! are therefore her ¥ tot 
fled to present the notes and other claims agaiost the As 
soctation for payment J.J. ODELL, Cashier 
Dated December 30, 1884 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE COMPCROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
W ashina ros, December 2 ‘ 
Whereas, by satisfactory evidence presented to the 
dersigned, it has been made to appear that The ni 
National Bank of Chicago,” in the City of Chicago, tt 
County of Cook and State of [linots, has comypitest wit 
all the provisions of the Revised Statutes of Oh itert 
States required to be com) iwith tefore an assactathon 
shall be authorized to commence the bus soft King 
Now, therefore, I, Henry W. Cannon, Comptroller t 
the Curreney, do hereby certify that The tom National 
Bank of Chicago, in the City of Chicago, tn a unty of 
Cook and State of Illinois, ts au’ hortze| & ! tt 
business of Ranking, as prov { Sex f ‘ 
Revised Statutes of the Untt 
In testimony w ereof wit ani! 
[Seal.] Seal of Office, this December, 1884 
(Signed,) H.W. CANNON, « n t ney 


LOMBARD 
INVESTMENT CO. 


THE 


a 
as) 
Preskient 
Weat. Ver 

tnvestor 


3) 


~ A* ‘ 
Offers to trustees, guardians, and conservative 











Western Farm and City ¥ eaces, fn denominations GX 
to loa t ar elivery, yielding 6 per 
cent. interest, payable ser , ly The collection of 
Winctpal and prompt payment of interert guarantee? 
hese loans are made tn the creat predwoceng States 
of lowa, Nebraska, Missourt, and Kaneas, where there is 
a variety of crops. and live stock ts rates? profitably 
Unguaranteed 7 per cent. loans also on hand for sak 
References given. Pamphieta sent on az ation. Those 
destring asafe investment s! upany's office, 





18 Sears’ Bullding, Boston, Mass 


Aererenors Oy pormsas on 
Fdwin L. Gockin, Arening Post and Nattom, N. Y.; 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, Mass.; Ed 
ward Taylor, Treasurer Uhillips Academy, Andover 






ew York Correspond 
CORNELIUS H. CLARKE. 1 landt Street 
hiladelphia Correspondent 
WM. McGEORGE, Jt ~ u Thint Street, 


{ PP. ICRA EAA & CTC. 
é ” THREADSFERI 


Ff STREET, Lonpon, E. ¢ 


l Bonds and Stocks at all American, Rritish 





i tp rations In pay 
as Transfer 

mitted. Negotiate 

ii Ans 

DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


(New YorE Stock 
PHILADELPHIA S1 


OTHE 


5° Wai 


EXCHANGE 


ul ? 
Members CK EXCHANGE 


Bre WN, 


Isste COMMERCIAI 


BR ns & CC. 


STREET, 


and TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 
TOTICE.—THE FIRST NATIONAL 
d Rank, located at Thorntown, in the State of Indi 
ana, is closing up its affairs, its corporate existence hav 
ing expired at close of business on the thirteenth (13th) 
day of January, ISS! All note holders and other cred! 
tors of said Association are therefore hereby notified to 
present the notes and other claims against the Associa 
tion for payment ‘ 
Dated January 15, 1885 : ; 
JOHN M. BOYD, Cashier. 


REAL ESTATE LOAN OFFICE 
Pr. Ba Wee, 
89 Wisconsin Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Carefully selected farm mortgages 
Seventeen years’ experience. 
= 


Catalogue No. 75 
of some Old and New Books recently received, compris- 


ing many USEFUL, CURIOUS, and RARE just issued, 
and will be sent free to any address. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 


17 Astor l’lace, New York. 
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The Nation. 


CONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


PU WEEE. ccccccccccceccccccccssesccccccscoseoccescserese 147 
SUMMARY OF THE WEEK'S NEWS...........-0606 ceeeeeee 150 
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Senator Edmunds and the Electoral Count......... 15 

The Money Matters of the Bonapartes......... . 152 
SrEectaAL CORRESPONDENCE: 

A French Exhibition in London.... 153 
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College-Bred Men in Congress... ..........0c00eeeeees 154 

PROMS THOMSIRCIONS. ...00 ccc ccccscccesscccccceses 154 
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und ChrintemtIhham. .... ....22200 sccccccccscccccess 164 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
part of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun- 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars, 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which toa sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at erpiration of the subscrip- 
ton, unless previously renewed. 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check or postal order payable 
to Publisher of the NaTIon. 

When a change of address ts desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 











Scale of 
TERMS OF ADVERTISING. — 

[No deviation.} aaa 
Onany page not specified, 15 cents per line _ 
each insertion; with choice of page, 20 cents. — 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 5 
choice of page, ais 
A page (3 columns), $60 each insertion; with — —_ 

choice of position, $80. 10 
Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or — 
other preferred position, when specified; where — 
positions are not specified, advertisements are me 

classified as far as possible and arranged in 15 


order of size, the largest at the top. at 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or — 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
not on outside of cover, nor on pages numbered for bind- 
ing. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to $250, 
10 per cent.; $500, 15 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. On a yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third. 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 


*,* Copies of THE Nation may be procured in in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 50 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and American News Reading 
Room, 8 Haymarket. 


Personal. 
WE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN 


who, with his sister, met at Lucerne (Switzerland) 
in August, 1883, another traveling couple, and spoke 
sometimes of the Nation with the other gentlem mon, _who 
V asa- 





was ill, is invited to send his address to Dr. A. R., 2, 
gasse, Vienna, Austria. 








“The Cruise of the Brooklyn.” 


Three Years on the South Atlantic Station; with 
interesting accounts of places visited in Bra- 


| 
| 


zil, Uruguay, Patagonia, Cape Colony, South | 


Africa, Zanzibar, 
and Saint Helena. 


Mozambique, Madagascar, 


Printed from type 
somely bound in fine 
trated. Price, $5.00. 

Only three hundred copies remaining on hand 
for sale. Apply to the author, 

Lieut. W. H. BEEHLER, U.S 
Office of Naval Intelligence, 
Navy Department, Washington, D. C. 


on fine laid paper, hand- 
cloth, and profusely illus- 


. Navy, 


Domestic. 
7 VES Fitted — of = 4 Glasses. Field, 
1 


J Marine, and O asses, Telescopes, Micro 
scopes. Acoustic Cane for ’ Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 
H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 U nion uare, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 184 


ES “SR S. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Decoration. 
OUSEHOLD ART COMPANY. 


W. Cushing, 39 West St., Boston. 
Choice furniture to order. ¢ ‘orrespondence invited. 
& CO., 


\, TESSRS. CO TTIER & High chess 
F Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


Wve MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 
Open Fire-Places Sr Wood or bm aR. -. ‘ 








ete. T. B. StEwWart & Co., 


5 W. Tw jemty: thir 


For Sale. 


TMESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





a 





Professtonal. 


7 NOCH KNIGHT, 
tial Co at Law, Portland, Me. 
~ Speetaity of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 


OSE PH F. RA. NDOL PH, N Cw Jersey 
Law + Com Je enny City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 





ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 
a Interior Decoration and all Art- work, 144 Fifth 


M 


Ave., 


} 





M. M. CARSON, 
Law, St. Paul, Minn. 
Loans ne eotiated. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
ConnEcTicuT, Hartford 


TEELE’S ‘BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Young Ladtes.—Experienced and suc- 
cessful teachers in all « epartments. 
Fall term begins Sept. 24 


ATTORNE Y-AT- 


Collections made. 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 





ConNNEcTICUT, Ly 
LACK HALL "SCHOOL. —A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. ARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of ee 
CHARLEs 0. THOMPSON, President. 


“Marv. AND, ‘Annapo 


NNAPOLIS PE MALE INSTITUTE. 


—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


OSTON UNIT PERSITY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 


EpmunD H. BENNETT, LL.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
NSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Arc’ hitecture, etc. JAMES P. MUN®OR, Sec’y. 
_Faane 18 A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Marlborough St. 
Mfiss PUTNAM'S FAMILY AND 
Ll Day School for young lete reopened Septet 


ber 25th, 1884, One vacancy in Family Department. 











MASSACHUSETTS, Bos’ 
REPARATION 
tute of Technology. 


‘FOR THE INST]. 
18 Boylston Fuse. 
ALBERT Hat F. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS. ACADEMY. .—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 
Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE 
paratory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 

on applica ation. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding and Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Princi 
HELEN MCGILL h.D., 
Graduate of Swarthmore Got Boston Univ., 
Newnham Coll, c ‘ambridge, Ex England. 


and 





NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE M1 SSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies and Children will reopen September 17. 





New JERSEY, Summit. 

UMMIT ACADE MY, A PRIVATE 

propetatery school for boys, twenty miles from New 
York. Offers superior advantages in English, Classics, 
Modern Languages, and Military Drill. yarding pupils 
limited totwelve. $500 per year. 

ALFRED N. FULLER, A. B., Harv., 

Principal. 





NEw YorK, Suspension Brtdge. 
E VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Univ ersities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. Munro, A.M., President. 





NEw York, Utic: 
A RS. PIA TT's SCHOOL for YOUNG 

Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. _Applications should be made early. 








PENNSYL VANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for Young La- 
dies. The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884. 


PENNSYLVANIA, praindeiyhta, Norwood Avenue, 


Chestnut Hill. 
RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French a - and Day 
School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 





GERMANY, Hanover, 5) 52 Grosse Barlinge. 
ISS HILKEN’'S Boarding School for 
Yous Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 


Baltimore, Mc 7 
P 4 Te 1P SCO FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
For LEASE from end of current school year, 30th 


June next. Address 
JAMES MACKUBIN, 
_ Ellicott City, Md. ____ Secretary Board | of Trustees. 
ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, bees will supply superinten- 
dents, grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


C68 Creat ES W.STONE, Tutor for Harvard, 
68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











W ants. 


W4:; NTED.—BY A HIGH SCHOOL 


teacher ina New England city, thirty-six years 

old, of good health and disposition, an opportunity to 
travel as companion, ae... or governess. Address 
A., office of the Nation. 


Ww 7ANTED.—A POSITION AS PRI. 
’ vate Secretary, Business Manager, or Companion. 
Address Miss Mary A. WESTON, Baltimore, Maryland. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE Cocoa, 
from which the excess of Oil has been 
removed. It has three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with Starch, 
Arrowroot, or Sugar, and is therefore 
far more economical. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
valids as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


‘4 TAL OGU iB i PRIVA TE LIBRARY. 
blank-book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 

for Pm Title, author Publisher, etc. Indexed 
Srouee. alp! cee = Bound a my | with leather 
back and corners; Bbq x 744. e 82’ 5 post-paid. 
Sent. on receipt of po oy by Publisher of the Nation: 











Feb. 19, 1885] 


The Nation. 








Will complete its twentieth year with the present (goth) volume. 
bined with a summary of general news, the Nation is unlike any other 
mains independent, its editorial management having been unchanged since its foundation 


In literary matters no effort isspared to make the Vasion a prime authority. Dur 


dred writers have contributed to it on literary subjects alone. 


Its Departments are 
The Week. 


Brief comments 


on the most important current 


mary of the week’s news in six columns of brief paragraphs. 


Editorial and Miscellaneous Articles. 


Special Correspondence. 
Occasional Correspondence. 
Notes. 
Reviews of Books. 
fine Arts. 


Short paragraphs, 


The form and style of the paper are chosen with a view to the most suitable 
of the ation preserved, bound, 


events of importance in the political and literary world available. 


chiefly on literary, 


and indexed makes one of the 


title-page accompany the last issue of each volume. 


Terms, $3 per annum, 


4 PARTIAL LIST 


Alex. Agassiz, Harvard University. 
Frede ric D. Allen, 
J. A. — 


Béc z 
H, P. Bowditch, ” 
J. Child, 


w m. Cook, 

J. P. Cooke, Jr., 

Louis Dyer, 

F. Emerton, 

Samuel Garman 

Geo. L. Goodale, 

W. W. Goodwin, 

Asa Gray, 

J. B. Greenough, 

E. W. Gurney, 

H. A. Hagen, 

William James. 

Geo. M. Lane, 

Chas. R. Lanman. 

Theodore Lyman, 

Jas Russell I owell, 

S. M. Macvane, 

Charles H. Moore, 

Charles Eliot Norton, “ 

Ge o. H, Palmer, a 
. 8. Sargent, 

S. Shaler, 

F i. 7 ~ 


+" it Mittinghast, 
C. H. Toy, 

J. Trowbridge, 
Sereno Watson, 
J.D. Whitney, ' 
Justin Winsor, = 
Francis Bacon, 
W. H. Brewer, 
D. C. Eaton, 26 
George P. Fisher, - 
Arthur T. Hadley, "i 
T. R. Lounsbury, 

Tracy Peck‘ 

T. D. Seymour, 

W. G. Sumner, 

LE Thacher, 

A. Van Name, - 
W. D. Whitney ” 
Henry P. W right 
Lucien Carr, ~ Museumo f Archi #loogy. 
F. W. Putnam, ax 

D. P. Todd, Amhers 

Herbert B. Adams, Johns Hopkins U niversity. 
Wm. Hand Browne, 





Yale College. 


Richard T. Ely, - a 
Fabian Franklin, - ze 
B. L Gildersieeve, yes 
D. C. Gilman, “A 


G, Stanley Hall, 

H. C. G. Brandt, von College. 
Alexander Johnston, Prine: ‘ton College. 
Henry F. Osborn 

T. F. Cr yon ~Cofnel University. 
Willard Fis 


W. a. Ok agg = 
W. T. Hewett, - 
H. S. White, ” 
B. G. Wilder, - 


Alfred M. Mayer, Stevens Institute, Hoboken. 


post-paid. 


H. H. Boyesen, ¢ ‘olumbi: a ¢ “olle ge 
A. C. Merriam, 
Charles Short, 
Munroe Smith, 
Wm. R. Ware, 
par M. Baird, University of the City 
J. McDamiels, Hobart College 
Franklin Carter W illts ims (¢ ‘olle ge. 
O. M. Fernald, 
F. A. March, Lafayette College, Faston 
J. M. Hart, tnive rsity of Cincinnati 
E. J. James, University of Pennsylvania 
C. E. Greene, Unive rsity of Michigan. 
b-£ H. Pettee, 

K. pee ums, 
i. c. Adams, 

Subcon Thom is. 
W. F. Allen, University ot Wisconsin 
R. B. Anderson, 
J. D. Butler, - 
Fisk P. Brewer, Grinnell, lowa 


J. M. Garnett. Middleburg, Va 
J. H. Wheeler, University of Virginia 


hd 


Charles H. eg U 
H. H. Gorring 
J. Russell Sole y, 

V. Greene, v S. A. 
Garrick Mallery, 
A. A. Woodhull, 


xy 





Ss. F. Emmons, U. 8S. Geological Survey 
S. F. Baird, Smithsonis an Institution. 
Emil Bess: Is, 

Elliott Coues, 
Theodore Gill, 
Charles Rau, 

Angelo Heilprin, Phila. 
Robert P. Kee P; Fasthampton. Mass 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., Boston 
Gamaliel Bradford , 
Charles A. Cutter, 
Henry W. Haynes, 
James M. Hubbari, 

Henry W. Holland, 

John A. Lewis, 
H. C. Lodge, 
W. P. P. Longfellow, 
F. W. Palfrey 
J.C. Palfrey, 

France is bs Parkman, 
oC. Re 

John C. ys 
Henry Van Rrunt, 
Wm. ¥. Whitmore = 
Joseph Thacher Clarke, Cambridge 
John Fiske, 
T. W. Higginson, 

Arthur Gilman, - 
4 illiam Everett, Quincy, Mass 

G. FE. Woodberry, Beverly, Maes 
J.B Harrison, Franklin Falls, N. H. 
George E. Waring, Jr., Ne wport 
Raphael ee 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1885, 


The Week. 


THERE is probably no odder or funnier inci 
dent in the advent of a new Administration 
than the arrival of delegations from various 
parts of the country to ‘‘ present names” for 





‘Cabinet positions ” to the incoming President. 
It begins about a month after the election, 
when the quarrels of the canvass have been 
closed, and the relative deserts of the various 
persons Who have contributed to the triumph 
have been settled, or finally left) unsettled. 
The members of the victorious party in every 
town and city in States which 
carried, or came near being carried, then be 
gin to look around to see whether they have 


have been 


not some local notable, a judge, ora general, or 
whom it would be well to 
President for 


even colonel, 
sent” to the 
Cabinet. 
not a set of advisers, standing in an intimate re 
lation to the President, and chosen to suit him 
self, but a strictly representative body, the seats 
in which are the rewards of party devotion. 
In nine cases out of ten, 
no expectation whatever that the presentation 
will be successful in obtaining a position. It 
is simply a compliment, and consequently the 
delegation, instead of trying to get the Presi 
dent-elect into a private place and giving him 
secret advice, harangue him about the Judge's 
merits in the most public way possible. This 
is intended to let him know that if portfolio is 
not to be had for our distinguished fellow- 
citizen, it is to be borne in mind that he 
is the local boss of the party, and the man to 


“pre 
in the 
To their imaginations the Cabinet is 


new a seat 


however, there is 


be consulted about the local offices in case the 
State is not properly represented in the Senate. 
The mixture of simplicity and humbug in the 
whole performance is delightful and in many 
ways unequalled. Any one who has assisted 
at a presentation will, if a humorist,carry away 
delightful memories of it. 


The followers of Mr. Bland have fallen into 
© spasm on the discovery that the President 
elect favors and desires a discontinuance of the 
silver coinage. To this must be attributed 
their extraordinary petition, or whatever it 
may be called, addressed to Governor Cleve 
land, urging him to suspend his judgment on 
the silver question until ‘‘ the sentiment of the 
party "can be ascertained, If it is the senti 
ment of the party that eighty-five cents are 
equal to adollar, they want Governor Cleve 
land to adopt that The only proper 
guides for Governor Cleveland in the premises 
are the rules of arithmetic and the last Demo 
cratic national platform. The platform ce 
clares that the party “believes in honest money, 
the gold and silver of the Constitution, and a 


view. 


circulating medium convertible intosuch money 
without loss.” The inevitable consequence of 


the forced coinage of silver will be to expel gold 


altogether from the money of the country, 
and to substitute silver in its place This is 
the real purpose of the Bland faction. They 


want a cheap dollar, an 85-cent dollar, any 
kind of a dollar except an honest dollar, The 


The 





honest money of the Constitution which the 
Democratic platform calls for is not the sort t! at 
they are Jooking for. Governor Cleveland 
Will perhaps ask to be excused from turning 
away from the latest official declaration of his 
party to larn the true Democratic faith from 
Mr. Bland’s petition 


Senator Bows n, of Ce lorado, disclosed the 


true significance of the Silver Bill when he 
upon the rights of the 
producers, as a part of the 
American industry, to protection 


rested its defence 


silver army of 
He said that 
they had as good a claim upon the public taxes 
us anybody else,and that they intended to assert 
it. Very good, Mr. Senator, but why should the 
American taxpayer be required to support the 
silver market for the benetit of Mexico and Peru 
as Well as that of Colorado and NevadaY Would 
it not be a saving allaround to pay a bounty to 
American silver, instead of holding up the 
market price for everybody to sell on, by pur 
chasing $2,000,000 per month at 


¥ the London 
article ‘ If the 


price of the present price 
is one dollar) per ounce, and it falls to 
ninety-cight cents in consequence of our 


stopping the coinage, let Congress pay 2 cents 


per ounce for all the silver hereafter mined 


in the United States and duly authenticated as 


such at the public mint. In this way we 
should contine our benefactions to our ow1 
people instead of distributing them in a rat 
dom way to Mexico, Germany, India, and eve 


ry country which has any silver for sale. 
The determination of Senators Sherman and 
Ingalls to ‘‘haul Senator Edmunds over the 


coals” for his declaration in regard to the 
| 


electoral count, las wise 


Mr. Edmunds will not bx 


vy been abandoned 


removed from the 


Presidency of the Senate, neither will any ef 
fort be made to show that he Is not 
a sound interpreter of constitutional law 
It ought not to have taken Senator Shermat 
twenty-four hours to reach so sensible a deci 


sion as this. He joined Senator Morton in 
Mr. Hayes counted in 
by the President of the Senate, and was de 
feated through the opposition of Mr. Edmunds 
Both 


large majorities, that the 


1877 in the plan to have 


houses of Congress de 


ided then by 
Edmunds view 


There is in 


Was 
the sound one. Washington, as 
thi da aN} 


publican news} 


natural irritation because Mr 


rubbed in” his view with such publicity at 
this tir t nd we observe sith much eTes 
that the chronic dislike f the partisans of the 
party for the Vermont Senator's way of doing 
things has been gt Vv aggravated thereby. 
We venture to remark t we thin KR it Is a 
ood way i that it w d be a vast cain to 
our yx tics if mor i pu c men fol 
k Veu 


combined 


to defeat, for t time being, the bill to place 
General Grant on the retired list of the army 


the bill 


We sav for the time being. becaus 


will come up again and again, and will, we 
ire sure, be finally passed. in obedience to an 


in its favor, If 


undoubted popular sentiment 








Nation. 


~~ 
it fails altogether in the present Congress, w 
trust that President Cleveland will « 
it to the attention of the next © res I 
he will Ix amply warranted 
since it has received the nearly 
support of his party in the Senate, a 
only failed of passage in the H 
of the passions excited by President A 
veto of the Fitz-John Porter Bull l 
is the parent of all the opposition t 
Grant Retirement Bill has encounter \ 
the personal opposition of Gren R 
who will not be in the mext Hous 
the eN-commandet! aft the | 
We have expressed thie 
Democrats in the House were actu nw 
in forcing an issue uy 1’ \ 
pelling him to sign a \ ‘ 
CODSISTONOY | « { Ve i \ t 
feelings and wishes. W el 
that imes of this kh } ; 
my hin could be head by l ~ 
dent in a dilemma vh 
more would be gu by as ! \ 
manly course, Yet the ! ve sl . 
uted equitably, and it ts \ 
President Arthur paved wav f 
hap which the Grant Retirement B 
Mondav's vote He ov i } } 
Porter Bill in order to make himself 
ceptable candidat H e ok 
than he we Lhave be f } or 
The constitutions ‘ 1 \ i 
iwainst if Was a fet This is) clear 
proved by the fact t he had s ed ot] 
billsof asimilareharacter wl Wwereopen t 
same const the il ‘ n Vthet 
fact that the FitzJohn Porter | 11 
rect the President to restore P ertotl 1 
retired list, but merely authorized him os 
The option to restore P I t Was st 
his adiseretior 


public an Important service « 

feating the steamship subsidy, which had been 
proposed as an amendment to the 
Appropriation Bil Phe vote by which it was 
rejected was clos 105 to 97 —but Vas SU 
cient This subsidy scheme is the sani 
which has been haunting the lobbies 
Congress during the past eight year 
Sometimes it ikes one form and som 
times another, but its ibstance Is always 
the same It is an endeavor to repair the in 


ur which protection inflicts upon our ocean 
earrving trade by appropriations from the pub 
was bold 


lic treasury. Mr. Don Cameron 


enough to make the avowal, in his remarks on 
a resolution recently introduced by himself fa 
He said 
principle of 
Nobody 
who beheves in find 
fault with Mr Ships 
on the high seas cannot be protected by Cus 


voring donations to American ships 
that it was intended to carry the 
protection to its logical consequences 
protection ought to 
Cameron's resolution. 
tom-house duties. The ocean carrying trade 
bonus, if at all, 
The refusal of the 
House to sanction such payments is an indics 


tion that the country has come to a halt, an 


must get its by direct) pay- 


ments from the Treasury 
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that the vicious practice of robbing Peter to 
pay Paul is not to be pushed any further, 
whether logical consistency requires it or not. 
The vote by which the subsidy was defeated 
will disperse the birds of prey for a season, but 
they will be back in Washington as soon as the 
Before that time 
comes we shall have a new Administration, in 


new Congress assembles. 


which schemes for taxing the many for the be- 
nefit of the few, and the poor for the benefit 
of the rich, we may hope, will find no favor. 

Mr. Evarts had a reception at the Union 
League Club on Friday night, and made a speech 
which was listened to with much interest as an 
exposition of what his course was to be in the 
Senate, and what his views were on great pub- 
Ile said that the Republican 
party had been defeated here in New York 
‘fat the centre of the array,” but that it still 
held the Senate; that one President of the 
United States had thought it no descent to go 
into the Senate; that Mr. Morton, our 
Minister to France, was willing to go into the 
Senate, as were Mr. Hiscock and Mr. Russell, 
and he (Mr. Evarts) was willing to go too, when 
properly called upon; that when he is there he 
will no longer speak as a private citizen, but as 
a representative of the State of New York; 
that the two great parties are ‘‘ the same in 


lic questions, 


heart, in substance, in principle, and in pur- 
pose” as in 1860; that it is the duty of 
our representatives in Washington to see during 
the next four years that ‘‘as little detriment as 
possible” shall be done to the Republic; that he 
had much reason to believe that the Republican 
party would come back to power in 1888; that 
there must be no ‘“‘ discord” between now and 
then; that ‘‘ secret and sinister methods by arti- 
ficial combinations” will work ‘‘ defeat, disor- 
der, and disgrace,” and that the late Senatorial 
contest had been ‘free, honest, and good-tem- 
pered.” 


A new woman-suffrage bill has been intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature, and one of 
the old-fashioned conventions has been sitting in 
this city during the past week. Woman-suffrage 
in this State inherited much of the reformatory 
zeal which lost its occupation by the 
emancipation of the slaves and the close of 
the war, and was urged upon the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1866 by so respectable an 
advocate as George William Curtis, and, if 
we remember rightly, had Henry Ward 
Beecher as President of the Association in this 
city. But it received a severe blow from the 
figure cut by many of its leading supporters in 
the Tilton-Beecher scandal, and by the adhesion 
of Victoria Woodhull and some other women 
of her kind. From this it can hardly be said 
ever to have recovered. Reformers who were 
at all squeamish about the company they kept 
began to fight shy of it, and it came to have in 
the eyes of the general public the air of being 
the first stage on the road to something in 
the nature of ‘free love.” In fact, if it were 
not for the greater respectability of the associa- 
tions in Massachusetts, and the adoption of wo- 
man-suffrage in some of the extreme Western 
States and Territories, the movement would 
have kept itself alive here with great difficulty. 
The agitators here have of late addressed them- 
selves almost exclusively to the Legislature, 


with considerable effect. Nearly all legislators 
live in terror about re#lection, and will grasp at 
almost anything which promises aid without in- 
volving any violation of party allegiance. Wo. 
man-suffrage happens to be an open question 
with both parties, and its friends may damage 
any legislator in his district to some extent, 
if they set about it in good earnest. Every 
man, too, who is not clad in triple brass, 
shrinks from feminine hostility publicly ex- 
pressed. Even if it does not injure him, it is 
sure to make him more or less ridiculous. 
There are few men, also, who are insensible to 
feminine praise, and the cockles of whose hearts 
are not more or less warmed by finding that a 
certain number of members of the opposite 
sex consider him ‘‘a champion” of some 
form of right. In addition to these things, 
the woman-suffragists in this State have been 
and are making legislative converts by the fact 
that it is all but certain that an act bestowing 
the suffrage on women would be unconstitu- 
tional, and that consequently the passage of one 
would at worst be nothing more than a frolic. 
The woman-suffragists are now everywhere 
adopting the plan of attacking the legislatures of 
States where there is no constitutional restriction 
on the .egislative admission of women to the 
franchise, and especially the legislatures of 
the new States of the far West, where popula- 
tion is sparse, women few, and where govern- 
ment is as yet of so little importance that few 
‘are how many experiments in it are made. 
They hope by their success with these to 
familiarize the older States s.fficiently with 
women’s voting to improve their chances of 
securing amendments to the Constitution wher- 
ever they are necessary. 





In this State at present their chance of 
obtaining constitutional recognition would, 
we think, be very small. The movement 
has not among its professional advocates 
a single person, male or female, to whose 
opinions on any political change the New 
York public attaches any importance; a serious 
fact when taken in connection with the usually 
conservative temper of the New York voters. 
Moreover, it must be said that the samples 
which the suffragists have given, both here 
and in Massachusetts since 1870, of the kind 
of contributions they would make as voters 
to the political thought or action of the day, 
have not helped their cause. Their speeches 
and articles are still as shrill, incohe- 
rent, shallow, and irrelevant, their range 
of political knowledge as narrow, and 
their love of and reliance on personalities 
as great, as ever. What is worse, too, for them, 
is, that the activity and efficiency in a great 
many professions and callings of women who 
either care nothing for the suffrage, or are 
greatly opposed to it, have all the while been in- 
creasing rapidly. Besides this, there is a 
deep and growing conviction among a large 
body of the people of the State, that the 
problem which to-day most puzzles thought- 
ful men—the government of the large cities— 
would be rendered much more difficult, in some 
cases perhaps insoluble, by the enormous rein- 
forcement which the ignorant and corrupt male 
vote would receive from woman suffrage. Strong 
therefore as the argument is which woman- 


unscrupulousness of large numbers of the men 
who hold the franchise in the great cities, the 
main body of people of a reforming turn, 
while acknowledging the discomforts of the 
frying-pan, cling desperately to it, as in all re- 
spects preferable to the fire. 

The Evening Post publishes a letter from Ban. 
gor giving some Official statistics of the liquor 
business and its effects in Maine. As the State 
has a stringent prohibitory law, these figures 
make curious reading. Thereis not a county in 
the State which has not places where liquor 
is sold openly, and many more where it is sold 
on the sly. One of the prison inspectors, who 
has travelled all over the State repeatedly, 
says he does not believe there is a 
village or town where liquor cannot be 
obtained by any one familiar with the ways of 
findingit. Intemperance is said to be the cause 
of three-fourths of the sentences to jail, and 
the principal directions in which crime is on the 
increase are violations of the liquor-law and 
drunkenness. Along the State line the traffic 
in liquor is especially brisk. One store in 
Aroostook County runs over the border into New 
Brunswick, and in this New Brunswick portion 
a largeand inviting assortment of liquors is kept 
on hand, which any thirsty visitor may ‘‘sample” 
without molestation from Maine laws simply 
by walking the length of the store. The sta- 
tistics show that the prohibitory law, instead 
of suppressing the liquor traffic, forces it to be 
conducted quietly. Undoubtedly it acts as 
astrong check upon it, but an equally strong 
check would be exercised by a high-license 
law, by which the State would gathera reve- 
nue. 





We trust there is no truth in the reports 
that the prosecution of Short is in some way 
in the discretion of Phelan, and that the Jatter 
van, if he dislikes it or finds waiting 
here in the city too expensive, drop it and go 
off to Kansas or any place he pleases. Short’s 
crime was a crime not against Phelan, but 
against the State, and his prosecution is, there- 
fore, in the hands of the District Attorney, 
whose duty it is to see that Phelan is forthcom- 
ing on the trial, and made to testify whether he 
pleases or not. Things have not yet reached 
such a pass that dynamiters and conspirators 
can knife or pistol each other in this city on 
the sidewalk or on open stairways in broad 
daylight, and then treat it all asa private affair 
with which the public has no concern. If 
Phelan cannot afford to live here, the Sheriff 
can well supply him with board as long as 
may be necessary. 








The inconvenience, not to say absurdity, of 
the American participation in the Congo Con- 
ference receivesa fresh illustration nearly every 
day. The resolutions of the Conference would, 
of course, only amount to so much jabber if 
they were not embodied in a treaty signed by 
all the conferring Powers. When the time 
came for this, however, Mr. Kasson refused 
to sign in behalf of the United States, the State 
Department probably having found out by 
this time that it was on the verge of an ‘‘en- 
tangling alliance.” There is now, therefore, 
another delay, as the Powers think the 
action of the Conference would have no moral 
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House of Lords, he could not get. Mr. Faw- 
cett’s successor in the Post-office, Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, has also been admitted to the Cabinet, 
which Mr. Fawcett was not. But the Cabinet 
needs strengthening,owing to the serious break- 
down of Lord Granville and Lord Derby, both 
of whom are under a cloud for shortcomings 
in their respective offices, Foreign and Colonial. 


The steps in the Sudan tragedy which the 
world is now witnessing are as follows: 1. Re- 
volt of the Sudanese against the Egyptian 
Government, which had, since the conquest in 
1868, been little better than organized 
robbery. 2. Ineffectual efforts of the Egyp- 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


{| Vepnespay, February 11, to Turspay, February 17, 1885, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


Boru branches of Congress met in the hall 
of the House of Representatives on Wednes- 
day, at noon, in pursuance of the Constitution 
and the laws, to count the electoral vote for 
President and Vice President. Senator Ed- 
munds, as President of the Senate, presided 
over the joint convention, opened the certifi- 
cates from the States, and handed them to the 
tellers, who declared the result in each. When 
all had been announced, Senator Edmunds de- 
clared that the tellers reported 219 votes tor 
Cleveland and Hendricks, and 182 votes for 
Blaine and Logan, and that the former had a 
majority and appeared to be elected President 
oa Vice-President of the United States for 
four years from March 4, 1885. He added: 
‘* And the President of the Senate makes this 
declaration only as a public statement, in’ the 
presence of the two houses of Congress, of the 
contents of the papers opened and read on this 
occasion, and not as possessing any authority 
in law to declare any legal ccnclusion what- 
ever.” Herethe immense audience broke into 
applause and cheers, which the presiding offi 
cer attempted to suppress, but with little suc- 
cess, 

The* peculiar form of Senator Edmunds’s 
declaration of the result attracted immediate 
attention as being without precedent. The 
announcement was designed to call attention 
to the fact that there is no law which gives to 
the joint convention the authority to declare 
who is elected President ; that the only office 
the joint convention has is to count the vote 
and declare the result. The Republican Senators 
were angered by the form of Mr. Edmunds’s de- 
claration of the result. 
expressed immediately upon the reassembling 
of the Senate. Messrs, Conger, Ingalls, Wil- 
son, and others, wished to have recorded their 
formal protest against such an announcement 
of the vote. They maintained that Mr. 
Edmunds had surrendered the Republican 
position as to the powers of the Vice-President 
in counting the vote. <A resolution setting 
forth their views was submitted by Mr. Ingalls 
and referred to a committee. Mr. Edmunds 
asserts that his declaration respects only his 
individual views of the Constitution. 

In the House on Wednesday, Mr. Keifer 
moved a resolution declaring that no further 
declaration of the result of the electoral-vote 
count was necessary, but on Mr. Springer’s 
motion the resolution was laid on the table. 
During a short debate, Mr. Springer asserted 
that Mr. Edmunds’s course was contrary to all 
precedent, and Mr. Biackburn remarked that 
the Senator had made exactly the proper dec- 
laration. A motion was passed to appoint a 
joint committee to inform Messrs. Cleveland 
and Hendricks of their election. 


In the Senate on Friday, Mr. Ingalls said he 
had seen it stated in the Opposition quarters 
that the Republicans were trying to compel an 
extra session, and he would be glad to have a 
statement of the condition of the appropriation 
bills. Mr. Allison, Chairman ot the Senate 
Committee on Appropriations, replied that the 
Military Academy Bill was the only one which 
had become a law. The District of Columbia, 
Pensions, and Consular and Diplomatic Bills 
are in conference. The Army Bill passed 
the Senate on Thursday. The Indian Bill 
was reported on Friday, leaving only the 
Agricultural Bill in the hands of the Com- 
mittee. The Post-oftice, the Legislative, 
Executive, and Judicial, the Naval, the For- 
tifications, the General Deficiency, and the 
Sundry Civil Bills—six of the most im- 
portant—had not been received from the 
House. Mr. Beck said that, after a num- 
ber of years’ experience on Appropriation 
Committees of both houses, he could not recall 
any last session of Congress when at this period 
the appropriation work was better advanced. 
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Mr, Allison said that he felt sure that if the | was as follows: 3,920 only in common schools, 


has succeeded. 

The House on Thursday considered the 
Postal Appropriation Bill. Liberal additions 
were made to the items for Star-route trans- 
railway postal clerks, etc., and 
$260,764 was inserted for the fast-mail service. 
The paragraph fixing the rate for first-class 
matter at two cents per ounce or fraction there- 
of (instead of half an ounce as now) was 
adopted, to take effect July 1, and it was pro- 
vided that publications of the second class 
(newspapers and periodicals to subscribers) may 
be sent to bona fide subscribers for one cent 
per pound, half the present rate. On Friday 
the House in committee struck out the Pacific 
Mail subsidy provision by a vote of 105 to 97, 
and in the House proper, on Saturday, it was 
rejected, 129 to 1138. 

The Senate River and Harbor Bill was intro- 
duced on Wednesday. It is the same as the 
bill reported by Representative Willis from the 
River and Harbor Committee of the House, 
except that the projected improvements of 
Sandy Bay, Mass., and Galveston Harbor, 
Texas, the proposed construction of the Henne- 
pin Canal, and the provision making Eads the 
advisory engineer of the Mississippi River Com- 
mission, are not included in the bill. 

The Senate passed on Monday the Indian Ap- 
propriation Bill practically as reported by the 
Senate Committee. The Committee on Post- 
offices and Post-roads reported favorably what 
is known as the ‘‘ subsidy clause,” proposed by 
Mr. Frye, to the Post-oflice Appropriation Bill. 


In the House on Monday the Grant Retire- 
ment Bill (the first passed by the Senate) was 
taken up. Thirty minutes’ debate was allowed. 
General Rosecrans made an attack on General 
Grant. The motion to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill was lost—yeas 158, nays 103—not 
the requisite two-thirds in the affirmative. 


Mr. Dorsheimer (Dem., N. Y.) introduced a 
bill in the House on Tuesday to regulate the 
coinage and promote the circulation of gold 
and silver equally. 

The Army Appropriation Bill, as reported to 
the Senate by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, appropriates $23,949,052, being $2,161,- 
137 less than the estimates, $505,397 less than 
the appropriations made for the current year, 
and $470,000 less than the amount of the House 
bill. 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
on Thursday decided to repert, relative to the 
dynamite resolutions, that it was unbecoming 
the dignity of the House of Representatives to 
assume that American citizens had been in any 
way connected with these crimes when no 
charges had been made, and that the Commit- 
tee was unwilling to request an otticer of the 
Government to search for proof of guilt when 
there was Lo charge. 


The bill to prevent the illegal fencing in of 
public lands in the West has gone to the Presi- 
dent. 

The second annual report of the Civil-Ser- 
vice Commission, covering a_ period from Jan- 
uary 16, 1884, to January 16, 1885, was sent to 
Congress by the President on Wednesday. It 
says the Civil-Service Law has been found prac- 
ticable and effective for the accomplishment of 
its purpose. During the year persons have been 
examined from every Stateand Territory except 
Idaho. One hundred and sixty-two examina- 
tions have been held, and 6,847 persons have 
been examined, of whom 5,525 were males 
and 822 were females. Of those examined 
4,141 passed at a grade showing them com- 
petent for the public service, and 2,306 failed. 
‘The report states in detail the education of 5,556 
of those examined, and of these the education 





1,960 in part in high schools or academies, 91 
in part in business colleges, 459 in part in col- 
leges. More than 70 per cent. of them there- 
fore had only a common-school education. The 
fact that but 449 out of 5,556 had been in col- 


public servants are being drawn from the class 
who are educated in the public schools. 

Ex-Assistant District-Attorney O’Byrne and 
Assemblyman Oliver were the only persons 
who appeared before the Assembly Judiciary 
Committee at Albany on Thursday to favor 
the bills which do away with some features of 
the Civil-Service Reform Law. Mr. George 
Walton Green, on behalf of the New York 
Civil-Service Association, especially opposed 
the bill seeking to exempt from the operations 
of the law honorably discharged Union soldiers 
and sailors and volunteer exempt firemen, and 
the bill proposing to remove the Police and 
Fire Departments from the operations of the 
law, 

The Republican members of both houses of 
the Illinois Legislature refused on Wednesday 
to vote for United States Senator. The Demo- 
crats cast 74 for Morrison and 1 for Haines, 
but there was no quorum. No ballot has since 
been taken, 

A brilliant reception was given at the Union 
League Club-house in this city on Friday eve- 
ning to Mr. William M. Evarts, President of 
the Club, in honor of his election as United 
States Senator from New York. Mr. Evarts 
made an address extolling the record of the 
Republican party, predicting its success in the 
next contest for the control of the Government, 
and referring in kindly terms to his competi- 
tors in the Senatorial election. 

A remarkable assemblage of men distin- 
guished in the professions gathered on Friday 
evening at the house of Cyrus W. Field, in 
Gramercy Park, to congratulate David Dudley 
Field on having reached his eightieth birthday. 

At a special meeting held recently the 
Faculty of Harvard College voted to put them- 
selves on record as being in favor of making 
attendance on morning prayers voluntary to all 
undergraduates. Concurrent action by the 
overseers is necessary before the change can be 
made, 

By a fire in the insane department of the 
Philadelphia Almshouse, on ‘i hursday night, 
19 lunatics were burned to death. 

Dr. Leopold Damrosch, musical and general 
director of the German opera at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-house, died of pneumonia on Sun- 
day afternoon at his home in this city, after a 
brief illness. He was fifty-three years of age. 
In 1871 he came to this city from Germany, 
where he had acquired high reputation as 
leader of the Breslau orchestra and as a violin- 
ist. In this city he organized the Oratorio and 
Symphony societies, and the May festival of 
1882. Having been chosen to direct the for- 
tunes of the Metropolitan Opera-house, he 
sailed for Germany last summer, and in five 
weeks organized the company whose stay in 
this city now draws near to a close. His 
career as a conductor of German opera was 
successful in every respect. 

Francis A. Drexel, the senior partner in the 
well-known Drexel banking houses of Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Paris, died suddenly 
on Sunday in Philadelphia, at the age of sixty- 
one. 

B. B. Hotchkiss, the famous gun inventor, 
died in Paris on saturday at the age of fifty- 
five. He was born in Connecticut and began 
hfe as a machinist. 


FOREIGN. 


The British forces in Egypt have met with 
another great loss. Major-General William 
Earle, who was leading the British column 
of 2,500 troops from Korti_ to Berber by way 
of Abu-Hamed, along the Nile, was killed on 
February 10, during a charge on a fortified 
Arab position near Binti at El Kerbekan. Gen- 
eral Brackenbury, who took command of the 


* forces when General Earle fell, sent on Thurs- 
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dav from Dulka Island, about seventy miles 
above Meraweh, an account of the engage- 
ment to General Wolseley, in which he said: 
“The attack was well planned and gallantly 
executed. Our expectation is that the effect 
will be to open the way to Berber without fur 
ther fighting. The rebels held a high ridge of 
razor-backed hills, with some advanced ‘ kop 
pies ’in front, close to the river, Six compa- 
nies of the Black Watch regiment and six 
companies of the South Staffordshire regiment 
marched around the high ridge of hills, entire 
ly turning the enemy’s position, which was at 
tacked from the rear. The number of the 
enemy was not great, but their position was 


extremely strong, and they fought with 
the most determined bravery. The Black 
Watch advanced over rocks and broken 


ground upon the koppies. They answered 
the fire of the enemy in the coolest: manner 
possible, and, after they had thereby driven off 
the enemy’s charge, they stormed the position 
under heavy fire. General Earle was among the 
foremost 1n this attack, and, to the deep sorrow 
of every officerand man in the force, he was 
killed just as the summit of the first koppie 
was reached. At the same time the six com- 
panies of the Staffordshire regiment went to 
the attack of a high ridge, the way to which 
lay over the most difficult ground possible. In 
this attack their gallant commanding officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eyre, was killed. Mean- 
while the Nincteenth Hussars had captured the 
enemy’s camp and our success was complete. 
The enemy's losses were great, estimated at 
600 killed. The British lost 3 officers and 9 
men killed, and 4 officers and 42 wounded. 
Other accounts show that the charge was a very 
gallant one. General Earle, who fell at the 
head of his men, was a brave soldier, between 
fifty and sixty years of age, who as a young 
oflicer saw considerable service in the Crimean 
war, and who distinguished himself at Tell el- 
Kebir in 1882. 


General Brackenbury telegraphed from Ker- 
bekan, on February 11, a translation of an 
Arabic document found near the camp deserted 
by the rebels the day before. It is from the 
Governor of Berber to his faituful followers, 
and says: ‘‘ To-day, after midday prayer, I 
received a letter from the Faithtul Khalifa 
Abdullah Eden Mohammed, in which he says 
that Khartum was taken on Monday, ninth 
Rabi, 1302, on the side of Elhaui, in the fol- 
lowing manner: El Mahdi prayed and_ blessed 
the troops, who then advanced against the for- 
tifications. ‘They entered Khartum in a quar 
ter of an hour, killed the traitor Gordon, and 
captured his steamers and boats. God has 
made him glorious. Be grateful, and thank 
and praise God for his unspeakable mercy. I 
announce it toyou.” ‘‘Ninth Rabi” corresponds 
to January 26. 


Lord Wolseley telegraphed from Korti on 
Thursday to the Government that no trust- 
worthy particulars about Gordon’s fate had yct 
been received; that all published accounts were 
based on rumors. 

Despatches from Korti on Saturday were 
published in London, asserting that messengers 
had arrived there who left Khartum six days 
after Sir Charles Wilson appeared before the 
city in boats. They professed ignorance of the 
fall of Khartum or Gordon's reported death. 
The Government authorities announced that 
they discredited the reports. 


A cavass of Ibrahim Bey Ruchdi, who left 
Khartum a fortnight ago, arrived at Korti on 
Sunday. He states that Farag admitted the 
rebels to Khartum. The cavass, with his mas- 
ter, went to the Government-house and met 
Gordon coming out armed, with Mahommed Bey 
Mustapha and twenty cavasses. While pro- 
ceeding to the Austrian Consulate they met a 
party of rebels, who fired a volley. Gordon 
and Mahommed Mustapha fell dead. 

The diary kept by General Gordon in Khar- 
tum, with entries up to December 10, 1884, is 
reported to be at present in possession of the 
British Government, The Conservative papers 
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charge the Government with suppressing the 
diary and lett rs, in which Gordon stat d that 
he sent Colonel Stewart away from Khartum 
in order to save his (Stewart's) life, intending 
himself to mect death at Khartum, as he knew 
no help could reach there in time to rescue 
him. When Parliament assembles, the produc 
tion of all despatches of the Government in re 
gard to the Sudan campaign will be demanded 


The British Cabinet on Wednesday approved 
General Wolsel y’s plan for an early advance 
from Suakim to Berber. A narrow-gauge rail 
way will be laid to Ariab, 180 miles west of 
Suakim, where an intrenched camp will be 
formed, with a central depot for stores, Eng 
lish firms offer to build the read in a fortnight 
Leaving Ariab, the troops will proceed by 
forced marches to Berl« r, Other de spat hes 
assert that the railroad will be laid the whole 
way to Berber. 


The expectation of the British war officials 
is that the forces will reach Berber by April 25 
Hassan Bey, brother of the Khedive, has, at the 
request of General Wolseley, 
command of the Egyptian forces in the Sudan 
This is to indicate that England has no desire 
to conquer Egypt for herself. Radical mem 
bers of Parliament are organizing opposition to 
the Government on the Sudan question 


assumed the 


The contingent from India to take part in 
the Suakim-Berber expedition has been raised 
to 3,000 men. General Hudson will be in 
command of the contingent, which is expected 
to arrive at Suakim several days before the 
Guards reach there. The entire force for the 
expedition is due at Suakim within three 
weeks. General Graham has been appointed 
to the command of the Suakim- Berber expedi 
tion. General Freemantle will command the 
Guards, and General Greaves 
staff. 


General Wolseley was compelled to remain at 
Korti until Monday, owing to the importance 
of the communications constantly passing lx 
tween him and the Government. He started 
for Gubat on Monday. 


act as chief of 


Despatches from Massowah state that the 
situation there has improved steadily since the 
Italian occupation. 


It is estimated that Osman Digna has 12,000 
hostile Arabs at Tamai. 


A spy returned to Suakim on Friday from 
Hesheim, the place where the reconnoitri 
party of Hussars and Egyptians were attacked 
on February 3.) The Hussars got as far as 
Handub without opposition, having on 
their way out burned a native village withcut 


but 








reason, they were attacked on at 
Hesheim. The attacking party 
and the Arab fire was so terrible th s 
sarscould not face it,and saved themselves fr 
annihilation by retreating at full gallop te Si 
kim. Eight Hussarsand three Eg S Wer 
lost. Spies Were at once sent o . t 
the fate of the missing troopers e spy whe 





has returned could learn nothing of them, but he 
found in the desert, near the scene of the 
several articles of clothing which had 

belonged to the missing met 


piereed, as if by spears, 


The recent dynamite explosion in the Hous 
of Commons having demo { 

that, under the existing rules governing the ad 
mission Het 


bic s, it Wwe 


of stranvers to 





uld tx AN eusv Mi: 
to convey explosives into the buildings durit 
a session of » iament. the 
a 1on f ariament, th 
decided to adopt more 

ett . 


: . 
ating the admi 





Government bus 
totes anent . 
sifingent rules Te 


Members of 


1 of visitors 





Parliament in future will not be allowed to 
introduce strangers into the gallenes and lol 
bies. The Speaker of the House of Commons 


will alone have the right of granting tickets 


their friends after having received a week's 
notice, so that in the meantime the antec 


dents of the proposed visitor can bx inquired 
inlo, 


‘ ther fi r t! e 
James G. Cunningham 
r, charged with high tr i 

have received letters threatening 
with death if thev persist in giving 


prisoner 


The police and Witnesses 
Crown in the case of 
the alleged dynan 
son-felot _y } 


them 


damaging testimony against the 


Furtl testimony Was presented on Monday 
{ the } Street ia ct { ourt Lond 
igninst Cur wham and Burton, inculs 
them in theGower Street Station ex, t 
of January 2 Thev were nm ded 
one week 

[It was announeed in Londen on Wed i 
ifternoon that the police had made an imps 
tant seizure of dvnamite the Harrow Ri 
It was f din sa bookstor ceupied by tw 
supposed Americans Later reports proved 
the affair to be of little a 

Cure MeCals 1 1 Dat ears 
Wednesday morning fier ws brief 1 SS, a 
the age of sixty-nine He took a promi 
part in Trish polities, and = oon sever ‘ 
sions Warned the [™ in s hie yr cs 
of the Land Le ‘ le was ude Can a! 
on Mareh 80, S82. A stor etter. w en 

st before the ( inal's Was read in 
Dut churehes s iV, soletuniv w x 
the peo} inst the dy . 

Ther Wis 4 strut { ima) ” 
ploved work I Monday 
Thev invaded Dow Stn wer . 
persed bv the 1" t 

It was } \ \ iV 
in Londo | ds los \ 1 aX 
] Lord | Sen I ( 
Miss ‘ r Wi Both Lo Ros 

\ Mrs l Postn t (reine 

WW \ - +) (‘y) ¢ 

I vas wt ue Y . \ t t! 
Gor n tal l 1 i ‘ na 
Afmoan Ass ! ‘ ! l 
tl ! d I ‘ d 
Gen \ rm! t d 

the 1 S 4 1 each he Cor 
River 

The tf i he West Af t 
Confer at Lk s 4 ved bv the ac 

‘ e fr the Un 1 States Mir 
ister Kasson opposes the proposal to make the 
wts of tl ( ferenee equivalent to oa treaty 
between the Powers represented and refuses to 
sien the memorandum which has been drafted 
Phe er Ambuass S are puitient over the 
cat iv 

Get s eX Is nd of San i 

. ests of f } vlish and Ameri 

consuls 

The Get ine stug « Mondav agreed to 
ruis t) duties on rve ind owl it to three 
TMATAS 1) ITiny the debate when Bismarck 
Was sDoukK 4 re null arose among the 
Socialists 1} Vv were s verely rebuked = by 
i bal | " 


Fonguin on Thursday 
rench column which was ad 
ingson under the command of 


General Bri¢re Deitsie had had three days hard 


t g in the detiles of the mountains. The 
French losses were heavy, but the troops were 
making steady progress despite the obstinate 
resis ( es ’ 


hi 
General Bri¢re Delisle tel graphed on Sun 
P , 


day that the French occupied Langson on Feb 
ruary | A battle was fought between tho 
French and ©hinese not tar from the town. 
l t fight WAS SCVOTE 

The French loss at the taking of Langson 


was 30 killed and 222 wounded, 

A terrific explosion occurred in a powder 
magazine at Gibraltar on Monday, killing 
seventeen men and doing considerable damage 
otherw ise 

Advices from Durban, South Africa, state 
that the bellicose section of the Boers de 
clare that if a single shot is fired in Bechuana 
land, they will absorb the colony of Natal. 
The inhabitants of the latter country are tirmly 
resolved to resist the aggression of the Boers, 
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EDMUNDS AND THE ELEC- 


TORAL COUNT. 


SENATOR 


THERE is something very amusing about the 


commotion which Senator Edmunds _ has 


created in both houses of Congress by his 
brief declaration that, as President of the 


Senate, he had no ‘‘ authority in law to declare 
any legal conclusion whatever” concerning 
the electoral count over which he presided 
on Wednesday. He made the declaration that 
Cleveland and Hendricks were elected, ‘‘ only 
as a public statement in the presence of the 
two houses of Congress.” This 1s precisely in 
accordance with the position which Mr. Ed- 
munds held in the bitter controversy of 1877, 
and he doubtless took genuine pleasure on Wed- 
nesday week in having his decision officially 
entered upon the record as a precedent. If the 
Senators and Congressmen who are disposed to 
question the sound constitutionality of his de- 
cision will turn to the debates in Congress in 
January and February, 1877, they will find 
much for contempla- 
tion, 

At the outset of the Tilden-Hayes contro- 
versy, all the extreme Republican partisans, led 
by Senator Morton and ‘‘ Zach” Chandler, 
took the ground that the President of the 
Senate had absolute power to count the vote in 
case the two houses were unable to agree. Their 
position was substantially this: ‘‘ Granted that 
the two houses of Congress have the right to 
count the votes, if they please. The exercise of it, 
however, requires joint action expressed by 
some prior resolution, or rule, or statute. If 
they adopt no such joint method, they cannot 
count. If they cannot, the President of the 
Senate, from the necessity of the case, must 
do so, and, presiding officer of the 
joint convention, he is under the control of 
neither, and, having no joint instructions, must 
count as he thinks fit.” Any one can see at a 
glance that this was an iron-clad, fire-proof 
plan forthe purpose designed, namely, to secure 
the Presidency for Mr. Hayes in spite of all ob- 
stacles. The President of the Senate was a Re- 
publican, and could be depended upon to decide 
every disputed Southern State’s vote in favor of 
Hayes. The plan was supported with great 
unanimity by the Republican press, and any 
of its fairness was denounced as 
‘‘heresy ” of the most unpardonable kind. 
Yet Mr. Edmunds did not fear to raise his 
voice against it. He refused to support it at all, 
and sustained instead the Electoral Commis- 
sion Bill, which was constructed on the as- 
sumption that the President of the Senate 
had no power whatever over the count. His 
strongest ally was Senator Conkling, and it 
was through the combined efforts of the two 
that the Morton-Chandler plan was defeat- 
ed and the Commission adopted in its stead. 
On the final vote in the Senate the Commission 
Bill was opposed by sixteen Republicans, who 
followed Morton’s and Chandler's lead, of 
whom about half were Southern carpet-baggers. 
Twenty-one Republican Senators supported it, 
and it was adopted by a vote of 47 to 17. 
The result was a grievous disappointment to 
the advocates of the other plan, but when the 
Commission decided in favor of Hayes their 
faith in the perpetuity of Republican institut 
tions was restored. Auything more monstrous 


, 


instructive matter 


as 


criticism 


| than their assumption that the 
had power to decide absolutely all disputed 





questions concerning the electoral count, it 
would be difficult to conceive. 

The vote of 1877 ought to have been con- 
sidered final in the matter, and probably would 


' 
Tice-Presiden- | 


have been, had not Vice-President Wheeler de- | 


parted from all precedent when, after the 


' ence of th 


counting had been completed in 1881, he de- | 


clared : 


‘* Wherefore I do declare that James A. Gar- 
field, of the State of Ohio, having received a ma- 
jority of the votes of the whole number of elec- 
tors appointed, is duly elected President of the 
United States for four years, commencing on the 
4th day of March, 1881; and I do further declare 
that Chester A. Arthur, of the State of New 
York, having received a majority of the votes of 
the whole number of electors appointed, is duly 
elected Vice-President of the United States for 
four years, commencing on the 4th dey of March, 
1881.” 


It is probable that Mr. Edmunds had this de- 
claration in mind when he made his statement. 
He has done the country a service in setting 
the record right, and a further service in call- 
ing fresh attention to the need of legislation 
providing some means for disposing of dis- 
puted returns. There was no need of such a 
law this year, and the formalities were carried 
through easily enough under the old joint rule, 
which was adopted again for the occasion; but if 
there had been a disputed return we should have 
been confronted with a situation full of perils. 
The extraordinary bitterness of the last cam- 
paign, combined with the now almost uni- 
versal belief that a gross fraud was _perpetrat- 


ed in 1877, would have made an electoral 
controversy a grave danger to our institu- 
tions. 


The present session is so nearly ended that 
there is no hope for any action on the question 
by either house. There are two bills providing 
methods for counting the vote pending in Con- 
gress at this time. One is the Edmunds bill, 
which has passed the Senate twice, and is an 
admirable measure, and the other is the Eaton 
bill, drawn by Congressman Eaton, of Con- 
necticut. Mr. Edmunds’s plan provides that 
each State may establish tribunals for the trial 
of electoral contests, and that their decision 
shall be final; that if there be any dispute as to 
the lawfulness of the State tribunal, or if 
there be double returns from a State which 
has not provided such a tribunal, only that 
return shall be counted which the two houses, 


acting separately, shall concur in receiv- 
ing, and that any single return shall be 


counted unless rejected by both. The Eaton 
bill, which is proposed as a substitute, pro- 
vides that the two houses of Congress shall 
meet in joint convention, and gives the majo- 
rity of both houses the right to accept or reject 
votes in the same manner as the majority 
in the of State legislatures in 
joint convention elect United States Sena- 
tors. This would give the final decision 
in almost every case to the Lower House, for 
its greater numerical strength would outweigh 
the Senate in all disputed questions. The Ed- 
munds bill provides a means for getting the 
disputed returns out of Congress entirely, by 
having them settled in the State in which they 
originate. There can be no valid objection to 
this, and every argument for public peace and 
safety is in its favor. 


houses 





THE MONEY MATTERS OF THE BONA- 
PARTES. 


One of the first things done by the French 
Government after the war was over in 1871, 
was to appoint a commission to collect, classify, 
and publish the private papers and correspond- 
Imperial family found in the Tui- 
Icries after their flight. The Commission was 
appointed in September, 1870, and early in Oc 
tober it had issued two volumes, one of 480, and 
the other of 288 pages, which were extensively 
distributed, but, strange to say, almost immedi- 
ately disappeared, and have ever since been all 
but impossible to find. A writer in the Janu- 
ary number of the Edinburgh Ieview seems to 
have got hold of a copy, and makes a synop- 
sis which certainly contains some facts that no 
Frenchman ought to be able to read without a 
blush. The papers show that the French nation in 
1851, seventy years after the great Revolution, al- 
lowed a vulgar adventurer to take almost as 
complete and as irresponsible control of its 
Treasury as Louis X1V., who had all the tra- 
ditions of the old monarchy behind him, and 
who governed in an age when no Continental 
nation had ever voted its taxes or seen a 
budget. 

The private correspondence of the Emperor 
and the memorandum books of his Secretaries 
prove that the Bonaparte family—that is, the 
Emperor’s relations, far and near—received 
from him, between 1853 and 1870, in the way 
of gifts or allowances, and without any service 
rendered therefor to the State, over $14,000,- 
000. Besides this the Emperor distributed 
in ‘‘allocations, subventions, pensions, gifts, 
succors, indemnities, and encouragements to 
art, science, and literature,” over $10,000,000, 
To this must be added various allocations on 
‘the privy purse,” a special fund reserved by 
the Emperor for his personal use. Under this 
head about $200,000 were distributed annually 
by M. Thélin, ‘‘the keeper of the 
privy purse.” Then there were other diss 
tributions of a similar character by Persigny, 
one of the conspirators of the Coup d’Etat,when 
he was Minister of the Interior, making alto- 
gether,the Commission estimate,about $14,000, - 
000 more. All this $38,000,000 comes under 
the head of ‘‘ munificence.” It has nothing to 
do with the regular civil list or salary paid to 
the Emperor, or rather appropriated by him, 
as ‘‘ Chief of the State.” 

The number of smaller pensioners and bene. 
ficiaries was very great. Napoleon's mistress be 
fore his marriage, a Miss Howard, received, be 
tween 1853 and 1855, $1,089,000. Letters were 
found from her later, in 1855, asking for $500,- 
000 more. There are memoranda showing that 
in one year, not mentioned, but doubtless soon 
after his marriage, there was sent to his 
mother-in-law in Spain, the Countess de Mon- 
tijo, no less than $1,358,160. The Empress had 
a regular allowance of $20,000a month. The 
Emperor was, in fact, very generous to various 
women. A certain Mile. Marguerite Bellanger 
acknowledges gratefully the receipt of consid- 
erable amounts, but there is no trace of the exact 
sums. A Countess Emilie Campana had endorsed 
a note for him, when he was President, for $6,- 
600. By 1870 she had received nearly $80,000. 
Miss Mary Gwynne, another mistress, apparent- 
ly received, between 1846 and 1868, $26,000 by 
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way of pension; then she got $5,000 by way of | 


«dot ” on ber marriage in 1852, and then $2,500 
by way of ‘‘succor” in 1868. A lady named 
‘T.” got in 1857 alone the enormous sum of 
$40,000. Another, Mlle. Alexandrine Ver- 
geot, got numerous sums, finishing up with 
$5,000 in 1852. The christening of the Prince 
Imperial cost $180,000. Besides all this, it 
appears that the Emperor had in 1866, on de- 
posit with the Barings in London, nearly 
$5,000,000 in money and securities, as a pro- 
vision fora rainy day. 

The corruption of the rest of the gang, of 
course, kept pace, according to their opportu- 
nities, with that of theirchief. Morny got 30 per 
cent. on the Jecker bonds for his influence in 
forcing a recogmtion of them from Mexico, and 
grew, as is well known, enormously rich in 
similar ways. Magnan, another confidant of the 
Coup d’Etat, was made a marshal, with good 
pay, allowances, and chances, but nevertheless 
died $167,000 in debt, which was discharged by 
the Emperor. Fialin, alias Persigny, pocketed, 
undoubtedly, large amounts also, but they were 
mainly through salaries and allowances for the 
high offices heheld. He was undoubtedly, too, 
Louis Napoleon’s go-between in many dirty 
transactions. There is one memorandum show- 
ing that an offer of $20,000 was made through 
him for ‘‘ the authorization by the Prince cf the 
docks for the Rouen railway,” 
doubtless accepted. In fact, between 1848 
and the Coup d’ Etat in 1851, the Prince and 
his friends were very ‘‘short.” They came 
over from London wretchedly poor and 
heavily in debt,and when he was elected Presi- 
dent it was at a comparatively small salary, 
and without access to the Treasury. There is 
abundant evidence that during this period he 
was ‘‘on the make,” and borrowing heavily on 
the strength of his criminal designs against the 
Republic. 

The publication of these papers by the Thiers 
Government was a mistake committed in the 
first moments of anti-Bonapartist rage and 
mortification, and without thinking of the hu- 
miliating light in which they would present 
France to the world., This was probably soon 
recognized, and the suppression was doubtless 
due to the exertions of the Government itself. 
That a nation as great as France, which 
had experienced both Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV., which remembered the building of 
Versailles and the orgies of the Pare aux Cerfs, 
should, in our own time,after thirty-five years’ 
experience of parliamentary government and of 
afree press, give its Army and Treasury over 
for twenty years to the absolute control of a 
crapulous adventurer and a small party of his 
broken-down companions, and never call him to 
account until he had failed in a great war, is sure- 
ly the most striking phenomenon of recent his- 
tory. When we retlect, too, that during all this 
time the Empress was very pious, and that no 
sceptic or rationalist was allowed to get any of 
‘the boodle,” and that the maintenance of the 
temporal power of the Pope was one of the 
most sacred portions of the Imperial mission, 
the picture becomes complete to the point of 
absurdity. 

It is needless to add that the first Napoleon 
managed the National Exchequer in precisely 
the same manner. He levied what he chose, 
disposed of the taxes as he chose, and rendered 


which was | 

















no accounts. M. Léon Say brings to light, ina ! cions of strawberry pink in the b cx. This is 
recent discussion of the national finances, the | One of the prethest and most refined of tl " 
remarkable fact that there is no trace what of subjects, and we must acknowledge that the 
ever in the French archives of the receipt of the emailer cise sults this a a 
$15,000,000 paid by the United States for the | 18 “Peace with Honor "a litesize s 
es . mn . scarlet, flirting with a nursema ry . 
purchase of Louisiana. The First Consul, spinach-green park—we sce a very poor sa 
doubtless, pocketed it and spent it as he | o¢ impressionist painting: overything is 1 
thought proper | and gray and flat, and the color throu it is 
| monotonous. 
A FRENCH EXHIBITION IN LONDON. ene eee ae 
Aa more attractive subject, * hinbarqueés,” and w 
Lonpon, February 1, 188). recognize at once a work which would exactly 
THE ‘Salon Parisien” in Bond Street is com- | satisfy the artistic limitations of the | ’ 
posed chiefly of the works of a Belgian artist, | which has already become popular at 
Jan Van Beers, who holds a high position in Pa- | very high price. The canvas (a sjus . 
ris as a very skilful painter of a class of subjects | covered with transparent gray sort, 
tolerated only by people whose taste has been | which an outrigger is cuttines. | uiv tu 
thoroughly demoralized by luxury and vice. Mr. | us is steering; she fills the greater peu 
Van Beers has chosen the scenes he depicts from | ture with a harmony of blues Hi 
the demi-monde and the corps de ballet surrounded | luminously rendered and co btint, Sl 
by the evidences of ill-gotten wealth. It isa re- | attentively steering that s! s 
lief to turn for a few moments to inspect the | her long pearl-gray gloves, and does not peroes 
| crape-draped case containing the last unfinished | that a large lion-skin whi as lx \ 
work of Bastien-Lepage in this same exhibition. | across the narrow seat on whic! s sit > 
How true and serious and how pathetic is the dipping into the water. Her sis of the palost 
little Chimney Sweep in his patched black and tant of blue, almost white r silk * n 
gray garment. His face is solidly modelled, and | tone deeper, ber stockings Oluer » na 
so firmly painted that he seems to live; the face | parasol pale blue, wlile a 
and hands are grimy with soot, especially the | flowers in her black bonnet , t rightes 
latter, yet one can see the flesh, warm and palpi- | note, and the black boots reps 
tating, through the smears of black, and the re | bonnet. The young man row lias hos be 
lief is perfect throughout. The child sits ona | us and occupies the foregroun this 
low chair before the dying embers of a little iron | bare, and their untanned k and his generally 
basket of charcoal; he holds in his hand a large retined appearance and fa vble va 
slice of bread upon which lies a small piece of | sey show that he belongs to | Hoss 
ham. He has just thrown a tiny scrap of fat to | and that he is embarked in a perilous a 
a playful gray kitten at his feet, and he is watch- | led by the handsome lady wh» steors | 
ing her seize the dainty morsel, while a white | is smoothly punted and well mol 1, th h 
| catopposite the child is gravely looking at him, | the treatment in this case, as in all of xa 
patiently waiting her turn for his bounty. The | ples here, shows that flesh ts t Va 
| scant furniture of the room is extremely battered. | strong poi amd we s . 
| This portion of the picture (the background) is | this himself, as he has ret 
unfinished, as is also the white cat in the fore: | many vagaries on | walls 
ground, which is merely blocked in; but nothing * Embarqueés,” agrooa and 
could be more masterly than the painting of the | with fine atmosph off t 
kitten, and yet, when one lo ‘ks into the work, it | artistic example, thoug f well-paumt 
seems to be done in a few touches, which give | plush, and velvet and silk hose there is no Ia 
form, detail,color and texture of fur, as perfectly There are a I female h i 
as one could desire. The child’s shirt, too, shows | eved, small-mouthel, of th ny v1 \ 
almost the threads of the coarse dark linen stuff | type, all very poor in painting, and a very ver 
of which it is made, and yet all is done with ease | mad lite-size head, floating in its cap and bells on 
and with no elaboration, and the face is kept the | a vermilion backg t “ ick or 
principal point, with its kind, pathetic, childish | blue. Nothing it ghas tl this 
look of interest in the kitten sucht, fort udist I i es 
As we return to examine Mr. Van Beers’s pic are sunk and mad king. the flesh sees YT 
tures the attendant hands us a magnifying glass, | livid against the scarlet background, and tl 
that we may note the wonderful fimsh with | grimacing pale-blue red mouth is open and hi 
which he treats every inch of his work—for the | deous. Why should art be put to such a purpose 
most part ballet girls in very eccentric costumes, | There are other examples of this kind here—a 
flinging themselves in many graceless attitudes | Pierrot (a sculpture) modelled up in white, the 
on complicated sofas upholstered in the. very | color dabbed on, looking and grinning from its 
latest fashion as to variety of stuffs and compli- plush stand in the middle of the room, with a 
cations of passementeries and tassels, in plush tambourine behind the heaa on which are painted 


lined boudoirs strewn with lion and tiger skins. 
Of these smaller pictures there are more than a 
dozen, all very cleverly executed as to painting 
of stuffs and indication of textures, but verv cha 
racterless in flesh-painting and conventional as 
to the type of head. ** Mélancx lie,’ No 


4.1s a 
good example of the small pictures. A girl in 
a pale-yellow short silk «ress is lving at full 


length on a gray-blue couch ornamented by va- 
riegated tassels and stuffs. She is str: tehing out 
her feet, covered with tawny gold-colored silk 
stockings, of which one can see the meshes. The 
painting of the closely-pleated flouncing of yel- 
low, enclosing a crisply-starched, flounced white 
petticoat, is marvellous. The brilliant black of 
the hair gives the dark note to this harmony. 
while the floor is covered by the skin of a lion, | 
and the background here and there shows suspi- | 


dancing ballet 


xiris 


Among the 500 landscapes, mostly about three 
inches by six, or thereabouts, there are very 
beautiful effects very cleverly rendered—some 


with surprising dash and rapidity, others with 


more elaboration. Here we see that our artist 
nas great gifts for landscape, which we could not 
suspect from the larger examples in the back 
grounds to figures about the room. 

Besides Van Beers’s works there is a room of 
Belgian artists composed of no very striking ex 


amples of well-known names. There are alsotwo 


se 


colored pieces of sculpture by Ringel, the ‘* Ra 
koczy,” No. 86, a life-size musician, evidently a 
portrait, ina long coat, playing on a two-stringed 
instrument taller than himself. He is bending 
over it in a fury of inspiration: his hair is tum 


bling over his face, his eyes are gleaming through 
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half-closed lids; every line of his figure expresses 
absorption in his art. The whole, stained toa very 
dark flesh tint, with brown coat, and long matted 
black locks, has a weird look almost too real to be 
decorative; and still less so are St. John the Bap- 
tist’s head, with gore and a scimitar, on a charger, 
treated in the same manner—though both works 
denote power and knowledge. 
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COLLEGE-BRED MEN IN CONGRESS. 
To THE Eprtror or THE NaTIOoN: 

Sir: The statement made in the Nation, No. 
1025, that the University of Virginia ‘thas to-day 
more of its alumni in the Senate of the United 
States than has any other college in the Union,” 
is not borne out by Poore’s ‘Congressional Direc- 
tory’ for 1884, According to this volume, there are 
three colleges or universities in the United States 
that have two alumni each in the Senate of the 
Forty-eighth Congress, viz., Western Reserve Col- 
lege, lately removed from Hudson, O., to Cleve- 
land; Miami University, at Oxford, O., tem- 
porarily discontinued sone ten years ago, and 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. There are 
twenty-three college graduates in the Senate, but 
no college except those named has furnished 
more than a single alumnus. 

Taking Congress entire, the colleges which are 
most largely represented are Harvard, Dickin- 
son, and Miami. These have furnished eight, 
seven, and five graduates respectively to that 
body. Perhaps it is to the credit of our large 
colleges that they have sent out so few practical 
politicians, but in this respect they have done 
much less than many of the little-known literary 
institutions. Three others besides those just 
named sent four graduates each to Congress, 
several three, and quite a large number two 
each. Cc. W. 8. 
ATHENS, O., February, 1885. 





[The statement to which our correspondent 
refers was based, as it was thought, upon an 
article which appeared in the National Repub- 
lican of January 20, 1885, taken from the 
A careful review of that article 
proves that the statement in question is erro- 
‘The University of Virginia,” ac- 
cording to the Collegian, ‘‘ has graduated more 
men in this Congress than any other institution 
of learning. Harvard comes next to it in 
point of numbers.” If ‘‘ Congress” be substi- 
tuted for ‘‘Senate” in the ation’s statement, 
it will be borne out, we think, by Poore’s 
‘Congressional Directory,’ which credits the 
University of Virginia with one Senator and 
fifteen Representatives. It is not meant to be 
said that all of these are graduates of the 
academical department of that institution, or 
that they have even taken a degree of any 
kind. One cannot by mere length of attend- 
ance, or even by high attainments, secure a de- 
gree from the University of Virginia, but only 
“standing” all of the examinations for 

a formal application is made. Com- 
paratively few students make this formal ap- 
plication. Still, those who attend the lectures 
but who do not apply, and those who apply 
but do not pass the examinations, are, as well 


Collegian. 


neous, 


by 
which 


as those who secure degrees, styled alumni of 
the University of Virginia.—Ep, Nation. ] 


BOHN’S TRANSLATIONS. 


To THE EprTor oF THE NatTIoNn: 
Sir: The inaccuracy of Bohn’s translations 
(upon which your correspondent animadverts in 





the Nation for February 5) has impressed me 
afresh in a recent reading of Schiller’s ** Maid of 
Orleans.” 
of interest as contributions to the “ proof upon 
proof” which your correspondent invites. 

In Raoul’s speech (act i, sc. 9), the words 


“ein Glanz 
Vom Himmel schien die Hohe zu umleuchten” 


are translated : 

“ A heavenly radiance shone around the height.” 
“Die Hohe” means, of course, Johanna, whose 
lofty stature, with its saint-like aureole, is thus 
referred to as a fitting climax to the description 
in the preceding lines, where she is compared to 
a “‘ war-goddess,” “‘ fair yet dread to look upon.” 
Even if the translator had an edition with the 
reading ‘‘ die Hihe” (which I doubt), the context 
should have shown it to be a Druckfehler, for 
they were not on any “‘ height” at all, and Raoul 
expressly says “‘als wir in das Thal her- 
unter stiegen,” the apparition of the maid ap- 
peared ‘‘ aus der Tiefe des Gehdélzes.” 

Many similar evidences of careless or incom- 
petent work appear in this translation. Espe- 
cially frequent are the substitutions of the singu- 
lar for the plural, causing not merely arbitrary 
alterations in the style of expression (some of 
which might, of course, be defended), but often 
real confusion or obscuration of the sense. For 
instance, in the Prologue, scene 3, the line— 

‘““Umsonst erschallt der Fiirsten Aufgebot” 
is rendered : 

“In vain the summons of the king resounds.”’ 

The king, as the context shows, had made no 
“summons,” but his princes or nobles were una- 
ble to bring up their forces, owing to the panic 
which had seized the common people. Only one 
knight had collected sixteen companies, and was 
marching to join the king. 

One more instance: 

“In deiner Freunde, deines Kénigs Armen,”’ 
from act v, scene 14, is rendered 
“Supported by thy friend and by thy king,” 
which is not what Charles says or means. Did 
space allow, many similar inaccuracies could be 
noted.—Yours most respectfully, E. H. H. 
WORCESTER, Mass., February 12, 1885. 


PRIMITIVE COLOR-PREFERENCES. 
To THE EpiTorR OF THE NATION : 

Sir: Mr. W. O. Sproull, writing from Cincin- 
nati, January 24, to the Nation, undertakes to 
account for what he calls the ancients’ and sa- 
vages’ preference for the colors red and yellow. 
His explanation is, that men who lead an out- 
door life become sated with the colors of the 
vegetation (green) and of the sky (blue), and con- 
sequently feel a grateful sense of relief when be- 
holding the complements of these colors. 

There may be a shade of truth in this theory, 
but it is very doubtful. This liking is not con- 
fined to the two colors named, nor is it peculiar 
to savages or the ancients. All bright, decided, 
flashy colors awaken in all men (and in many 
other animals) more pleasurable feelings than the 
dull, neutral tints. The child raised in the city, 
where its opportunities for seeing green and blue 
are rarer than those of the savage, begins to 
manifest at a very early age its preference for 
bright colors, and I see no explanation for this, 
except that the greater luminosity of such colors 
creates more vivid and pleasurable sensations. 
Every child, if allowed to select its own gar- 
ments, would, I believe, invariably dress in the 
“loudest” colors. When he grows up he is told 
that it is vulgar and in bad taste to adorn one’s 
self in a flashy way, and hence he submits to the 
dictates of fashion; but this is no proof that 
pleasure in such colors no longer exists. On the 
contrary, many people, either through ignorance 





Perhaps one or two examples will be | 





' 
ora disregard for public opinion, freely indulge 


their liking for gaudy attire, and in this they 
but follow native instincts, which are common to 
all men and would be universally followed bat 
for fashion’s sake. This is evident from the 
fact that the refined, as well as the vulgar, man 
experiences great pleasure in looking at the 
showy, gaudy costumes seen on the stage. 

What is true of eolors is true of many other 
things. Whatever we most clearly and distinctly 
perceive will impress us most, and the pleasure 
or pain attendant upon our sensations will be 
proportionate to their distinctness of perception. 

SAMUEL GARNER. 

BLOOMINGTON, IND., February 7, 1885. 


Notes. 


THE Rev. William Cushing’s ‘ Initials and Pseu- 
donyms: A Dictionary of Literary Disguises,’ 
will be published by Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
The material amassed by Mr. Albert R. Frey, of 
the Astor Library, will be incorporated with Mr. 
Cushing’s collection. 

The ‘ Life and Letters of John Brown,’ prepared 
by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, will be published 
early in thespring by Roberts Bros. 

The author of * The English Governess at the 
Siamese Court’ and ‘The Romance of the Ha- 
rem,’ Mrs. A. H. Leonowens, is about to come be- 
fore the public with another work, entitled ‘ Life 
and Travel in India,’ of which Porter & Coates 
will be t.e publishers. They announce also a 
luxurious edition of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends, 
limited to 450 copies. 

We learn that Mr. Walter H. Page, editor of 
the Raleigh (N. C.) Chronicle, is preparing a 
work on ‘ The Negro Problem.’ Mr. Page’s pre- 
vious «ontributions to the discussion of Southern 
questions warrant us in expecting from him a 
fair and faithful treatment of this, the largest of 
them all. 

It is understood that the author has written a 
special preface for the American edition of 
‘ Obiter Dicta,’ which is to be published immedi- 
ately by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

William 8. Gottsberger has ready a translation 
of Georg Ebers’s romance, ‘Serapis,’ by Clara 
Bell. The German edition reached us some weeks 
ago from B. Westermann & Co. 

Ginn, Heath & Co., who have already brought 
out an abridged transiation of Rousseau’s ‘ Emile,’ 
have in press Pestalozzi’s ‘Leonard and Ger- 
trude,’ translated and abridged by Eva Chan- 
ning. Prof. G. Stanley Hall furnishes an intro- 
duction. 

‘Arthur Penrhyn Stanley: His Life, Work, 
and Teachings,’ by Mrs. Grace Oliver; ‘An Ac- 
tor’s Tour,’ by Daniel Bandmann; and a popular 
edition of Mrs. Frances Brooks's translation of 
Johanna Spyri’s ‘ Heidi,’ are promised by Cupples, 
Upham & Co. 

E. & J. B. Young & Co. have nearly ready the 

}ampton Lectures for 1883, of which the author 
is the Rev. W. H. Mauth, Canon of Canterbury, 
and the title, ‘The World as the Subject of Re- 
demption.’ 

‘Man’s Birthright; or, The Higher Law of 
Property,’ by E. H. Clark, a sort of antidote to 
Henry George, will be published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 

Cassell & Co. will shortly issue a ‘ Dictionary 
of English History,’ by Sidney J. Low and F. 8. 
Pulling; volume ii. of Edward Walford’s 
‘Greater London’; John Webb Probyn’s * Italy,’ 
from the fall of Napoleon I. tothe death of Victor 
Emmanuel ; and a * Memoir of Dr. Humphrey 
Sand with,’ compiled from autobiographical notes, 
by Thos. Humphrey Ward. 

‘John Knox,’ by the Rev. Wm, M. Taylor, 
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with a steel portrait, is in the press of A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son. 

We receive from G. Bell & Sons, London, the 
appendix to Vasari's ‘ Lives,’ edited by é. P. 
Richter, forming vol. vi of the edition, the en- 
tire volume being occupied by notes and emenda- 
tions giving all the newer information collected 
or discovered since the former edition of the 
‘Lives.’ Vasari is known to have been most in 
exact and credulous in all that relates to the 
painters before him; but he is still, as to his con 
temporaries, the great source of information, to 
be checked and corrected, however, by students 
more critical and scientific than he was. Rich- 
ter’s commentary is studious and in the true his 
torical temper. He has already distinguished 
himself as of classical authority, especially in his 
‘Da Vinci’ noticed last year. 

No one, unless the publishers themselves, can 
object to a popular edition of ‘ Alice in Wonder 
land’ and ‘Through the Looking-Glass’ such as 
Macmillan & Co. have just brought out in one 
volume, both in paper and in cloth. These old 
favorites will now enter upon a useful competi 
tion with base literature. 

This competition might extend even to the 
schoolroom. In a late circular of information of 
the Bureau of Education (No. 4, 1584), containing 
the proceedings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Educational Associa- 
tion at Washington a year ago, we have found 
nothing better than some remarks of Superin- 
tendent Geo. J. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, on the 
subject of reading—of ** readers,” particularly. 
“Tt is painful to reflect,” he says, ‘‘ that the vast 
majority of our children, after spending seven or 
eight years of the best period of their lives in 
the school-room, have never read a book”—only 
the disconnected and half-intelligible scraps of the 
primary, first, second, etc., even to sixth, read- 
His remedy is a school circulating library, 
but experience is against it. The great obstacle 
to improvement is the uncultivated literary taste 
of the teacher. 

No. 19 of the Journal of Social Science (Put- 
nams) contains the transactions of the American 
Association at Saratoga last September. Notice- 
able is the paper on the ‘* Conflict of State Laws” 
by Mr. Eugene Smith. It is rather a plea against 
centralization, concurrent State action being re- 
commended as the remedy. 

One is filled with fresh hopefulness as to the fu- 
ture of the South who reads the newly published 
proceedings of the Trustees of the John F. Slater 
Fund (Baltimore: John Murphy & Co.). The 
Agent accounts in detail for the distribution 
of upwards of $50,000 among twenty-three insti- 
tutions, almost all of which have been founded 
by Northern philanthropy since 1865, while every 
one combines industrial with scholastic training. 
The reports of the several beneficiaries carry con- 
viction as to the immense utility of this noble 
charity, and we recommend them tothe atten- 
tion of the benevolent who can profit by the 
hints they afford. President Gilman has append- 
ed an interesting biographical sketch of the late 
Mr. Slater. His father’s business relations with 
Moses Brown, of Providence, and his own educa- 
tion and residence in Windham County, Conn., 
in a burning period of the anti-slavery agitation, 
seem to furnish some explanation of his concern 
forthe welfare of the colored race. 

The last annual report of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station possesses its usual 
interest for all who are scientifically minded as 
well as for cultivators of the soil. The Station 
saved last year about $1,000 out of the annual 
appropriation of $8,000. One's ideas of phy- 
sical geography are jostled on finding the 
elephant a domestic contributor to Connecticut's 
fertilizers—thanks to the wintering of Barnum’s 
menagerie at Bridgeport. 


ers. 





The latest Boston notion is broached in Science 
for February 13, which advocates a new build 
ing (a ** Bowditch Hall”) to serve at once as the 
depository of the libraries of several local scho 
larly and scientific bodies, and as a convenient 
rendezvous for their respective members. It will, 
we suppose, be found difficult to reconcile all the 
interests involved. The Massachusetts Historical 
Society 1s one of those contemplated in the 
scheme. 

The third series (for 1885) of the Johns Hop 
kins ‘‘Studies in Historical and Political 
ence” opens with a republication of Dr 


Sel 
H. B. 
Adams's valuable paper read before the Maryland 
Historical Society in 1877, entitled ** Maryland's 
Influence in National 
wealth.” The title is now changed to * Mary 
land's Influence upon Land Cessions to the United 
States.” 
improvement, as the emphasis placed by the for 
mer title upon the relation of the public domain 


Founding a Common 


We are not sure that the change is an 


tothe national sovereignty has always seemed to 
us an important feature of the paper. We do not 
see that the paper is changed in the republication , 
three short appendices are omitted, and Appendix 
No, 2, ** Washington's public spirit in opening a 
channel of trade between East and West,” is di 
vided into three, treating respectively of Wash 
ington’s interest in the Potomac Company, his 
plan fora National University, and the origin of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 

The address of Mr. John Jay, delivered befor 
the New York Historical Society on its seventy 
ninth anniversary (November 27, 1885), has just 
been published by the Society in an octavo pam 
phlet of 250 pages. 
negotiations of 1782, in the light of recent evidence, 


Being a review of the peace 


it is avaluable supplement to the late revision of 
Bancroft’s history of this period, and contains in 
full the grounds for the changes made by M: 
Bancroft in this edition. 
always agree with the author of the address 
Mr. Jay, as is natural, defends his grandfather 
for refusing to proceed with the negotiations 
with Great Britain until the independence of the 
Mr. Ban 
still maintains that 


The historian does not 


United States was acknowledged. 
croft, on the other hand, 
Vergennes and Franklin were right in holdin 
that the terms of first 
‘would do,” and that obstinacy in the 
matter imperilled the success of the negotiations 
He appears also to give more credit to the sin 
cere friendliness of Count Vergennes than is done 
by Mr. Jay. The most interesting point in both 
writers, however, brought to lig 


Oswald's commissi 


Jav's 





tions since the appearance of the original edition 
of Bancroft’s tenth volume, is the 

the French Count to sacrifice the interests of the 
United States in the matter of the boundaries and 
the fisheries. The family 
France and Spain, and the obligations entered 
into by France towards Spain, made her rela 
tively indifferent to the interests of this country 

A map at page 121, taken from the life of Loni 
Shelburne, shows the narrow termtories which 
the French were ready to leave tous. The rest 
of the pamphlet is occupied with documents and 
illustrative extracts, all making the 
question very clear. 


readiness cf 


compact between 


points in 
The Commercial Advertiser has been having a 
little contention with some one about the date of 
the introduction of the practice of interviewing 
The Herald, 
that it began in 
rare, 
18s, 


into American journalism. 
vening, rightly says 
after the war. But it 
ed little or no attention, until when it was 
to draw talk from General Butler 
about his greenback crusade, and from Charles 
Sumner about the question. This 
led to an article on “ interviewing” in the 
Nation of January 28, 1869, which was the first 
formal notice of the practice under that name, 


inter- 
Is 
attract 


was and 


used 


Alabama 


——— —————— —— = 


and caused the adoption of the term both in tl 


country and in England, where it was 


an amusing American novelty 


As a means of preparing the French to be het 


ter colonists bv making them toon 


travel, M. Ernest Michel recommends, in La Je 


dlisted to 


Janu 


forme Soerale for ur 1), w 1-tanars " 
Cook's system H enters info sore letails 
this number, and promises more hereafter 

It mav interest those who have read the recent 
aifalysis of M. Dumas’s new plav by our Paris 
correspondent to know that Lhe raise has been 
promptly published Paris: Calmann Levy 
New York t W Christer M. Tumas 
fused an offer of 25,000 franes for the Ar 
stage meht on condition of not pulblisl 
France 

Parts 151-14 of the new * Brockhaus’ Conversa 
tions- Lexik New York: L. W) Se! it} carry 
us to the telegraph ible in tl tter AK r 
Welghtiest articles ar i ind, Italy vit t 
several subxdlivisions of wars, art ‘ t 
rature, mus philoso, Japan, « ts, a 
Jews Several beaut ¥ ‘ PLUPWAIV 
article on Italy Phat li “ 
the comforting assurance that pow ak 
headway in spite of d " t t 


gated by O'Donovan Rossa ft 


intimidate the British Gover: nt A few An 
rican noetabvilties And ys Jack \ W 
Johnson, Jeffer md S \ wok ul 
Included in the present insta 

The publisher, | \ B k Let} \ 
nou vs tl rtnetiat upp sh os 
( versa s Lexik { . 
completely rey sox] it w « x Wook 
reachi plet ‘ anv Ww v yx 
Price [ i len tw \ \ - i? 
stnaller ow : 2 1 “ i Leas 
the larze st . loa s u 
nishea 

It < i a ilt ¢ aX } wnat the it ed 
yuctat W ho reads Ar inbook “wh 
rit s thi tl iv s «of 
t leading I sh literary week las ‘ 
notices the steady ar reas the 
nurnber of A an books m4 ted or, at ast 
republished 1 and. = ipst S { is 
+) nN x al i lant ‘ x k ily its eri 

sm of American books, but the Naf lay Ne 

UcS Met far Lael j In t] number of this 

rnal dated January Sist there are twelve leng 
t k- reviews which five are devoted to Ame 
rican publications —four wholly and one almost 
entirely ; and no one of these articles is unfriend 
ly Tarn 

No surprise will t x ssed that the Council 
{ Rova \st us ietv should this 
vear have f Ino worthy person for the 
award of the Society's gold medal than Dr. Wil 


m Huggins, of Upper Tulse Hill, London- 
Fight vears age, inconjunction with Dr. Frank 
and, Dr. Huggins received the Society's medal 
for marked successes in spectroscopy, and now 


the award is made for his spectrum determina 


tions of the motion of stars in the line of sight, 
ind for his photographic spectra of stars, Dr. 
medal at the Society's 


Huggins received the 
meeting on February 15, the presentation address 
Mr Dunkin, F.R.S., 
President of the So 
A lat of 

David Gall, Her Majesty's astronomer at Cape 


ing delivered by Rdwin 
ety 

number the Observatory states that 
town, South Africa, has obtained a grant from 
the Government fund for scientific research suf- 
ficient toenable him to set on foot a photographic 
the Southern and that Mr 
ut by the Royal Society to 


Caroline Island to photograph the solar eclipse in 


survey of heavens, 


Woods, who was sent 


ISS, has already gone to the Cape to begin the 
| work, He will also continue, if possible, the work 


’ of photographing the sun’s corona on which he 
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was lately engaged in Switzerland, under the 
direction of Dr. Huggins. 

An entirely novel plan of obtaining money for 
scientific uses is suggested by the announcement 
of Dr. J. Palisa, of Vienna, that he will sell the 
right of naming the latest discovered small planet 
(No, 244) for £5, as he desires to raise funds for 
his projected expedition to observe the total solar 
eclipse of August, 1886. Had he been successful 
in disposing of this right at the same figure for 
all these bodies of which bis industrious search 
has led to the discovery, he would already have 
accumulated a fund of some $10,000. 


—The Astor Library has begun the printing of 
its new catalogue, which will include books of no 
later date than 1880, and, as a rule, no accessions 
to the Library received after that year. It will 
thus embrace the acquisitions of the fifteen years 
since the printing of the Supplement in 1865, 
which will also be incorporated with it. The 
titles will probably require four volumes, as did 
the original catalogue prepared by Dr. Cogswell, 
and will be likely to be somewhat bulkier. The 
new work will introduce a number of improve- 
ments upon the old, Titles, contents, and authors’ 
names, for instance, will be printed in three dif- 
ferent types, so that the page will be more varied 
and legible. 
under subjects or authors not mentioned on the 
title-page, or with reference from editors and 
translators, only in exceptional cases, although 
biographies and town histories will be catalogued 
under both authors and subjects; otherwise the 
catalogue will be simply one of authors. The 
material is now nearly all ready for the printing, 


which will be done by the Riverside Press, and | 


the work will go on without interruption. There 


were added during the last year 6,209 volumes, | a 1 
| gro English. 


exclusive of pamphlets; 5,050 of these were 
bought. Some of the volumes, manuscripts, 
missals, and early editions, whose accession was 
chronicled some time ago, are very rare and fine 
copies, of great pecuniary value, and a very 
choice addition to the Library’streasures. These 
were the gifts of Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Astor. The 
number of books belonging to the Library, De- 
cember 31, was 214,658, excluding pamphlets. 
The amount of the endowment at the same date 
was $1,888,607 0S—all, of course, the gift to New 
York of the Astor family for this invaluable re- 
ference library. As nearly a million of this sum 
has been expended for building, site, books, and 


equipment, there remains a productive capital of | : 
| demarcation between what is properly negro and 


$455,872 69, yielding an income of about $24,000, 
This sum would not carry onthe Library work as 
at present administered, and keep the Library 
supplied with the latest books and the best, if it 
were not for Mr. J. J. Astor’s special gifts, which 
amounted to $15,000 last year for the regular 
purchase of books alone, aside from the $20,000 
or $50,000 which, with great liberality, he ex- 
pended for the rare treasures before mentioned. 


—The first number of volume vii. of the 
American Journal of Mathematics has been for 
some time upon our table. We take the first 
opportunity, although somewhat late, to call at- 
tention to it. With the new volume Prof. 
Simon Newcomb assumes the duties of chief 
editor, Prof. Sylvester, the former editor, hav- 
ing been elected Savilian Professor of Geonetry 
in the University of Oxford. All the papers in 


Captain P. A. MacMahon, R. A., ‘‘ carries on” 


Books will be entered lytically | 
page -tendigudirguneeumner puny de ee gradually fall into the same cate- 


| fred’s translation of the 


an investigation of Prof. Cayley, ‘‘from the 
point where it was left” by him. This is but 
one among many indications of the friendly 
feeling which, as a general rule, seems to pre- 
vail among the scientific men of both Great 
Britain and America, and is in marked contrast 
with the custom of a large part of the scientific 
men of Germany, who seem to regard personal 
detraction as the necessary seasoning of any 
reference to the labors of their contemporaries. 
The number also contains several mathematical 
tables by Prof. €ayley, the labor of preparing 
which must have been extreme, which are of 
great value to those engaged in studying the 
most abstruse branches of mathematics, and 
which can nowhere else be found. To those 
whose tastes incline them, or whose professional 
duties require them, to keep pace with mathema- 
tical progress, and to be familiar with mathema- 
tical studies of the highest order, the commence- 
ment of a new volume, under the direction of a 
new editor of such high scientific reputation, 


| and so remarkable for his skill in exposition, as 
| Prof. Newcomb, offers an opportunity which 


they should not let pass of becoming subscribers. 
The first volume of the Journal is already num- 
bered among the books ‘out of print.” Other 


gory, and perhaps before the close of the present 
century the volume whick is now beginning will 
only be procurable at long intervals in the 
second-hand book-store or the auction-room, and 
then only at a premium. 


—The latest number of the Anglia, VII, Heft 
3, contains a long article by Prof. James A. Har- 


| rison (Washington and Lee University) on ‘‘ Ne- 


| reader. 


The article will interest not only 
the professed plilologist, but even the general 
It isa very full collection (made from 
the author’s own observations and from the writ- 
ings of ‘‘Uncle Remus” and others) of negro 


| peculiarities of every kind, whether of pronun- 


ciation, of grammar, of idiom, or of style. We 
recognize here a great many old friends of our 
childhood. It is a pleasure to see them thus made 
hof-fdhig, as it were, by atouch of the gramma- 
rian’s wand. The collection is a valuable one, 


| and if we take the liberty of criticising here and 


there, it is not because we are ungrateful. We 


| haveone general ground of complaint, namely, 


the present number are of the highest order, no | 


less than four being contributed by Prof. Cayley 
of Cambridge, England. This is something of 
which Crelle’s Journal, which for more than half 
a century has been known to mathematicians all 
over the world, might well be proud. — It is curi- 
ous and noteworthy that the opening paper by 
Prof. Cayley takes up and develops “ A very re- 
markable discovery 


recently made by | 


Captain MacMahon”; while the second paper, by | 


that the author does not draw a stricter line of 


what is merely Anglo-American. For instance, 
why cite ‘‘ eparrer-grass” for ‘‘asparagus”? One 
need only visit Philadelphia to hear the vege- 
table called ‘‘sparrow-grass,” or, concisely, 
“crass.” We did not wait for the negro to in- 
vent *“‘up” as a verb. Lowell’s * Courtin’” 
might have reminded the author of Yankee ca- 
pacity in that line. Besides, ‘‘ up” as a verb is 
as old as the language, being found in King Al- 
‘Pastoral.’ Is ‘‘ chock- 
full” negro? The list of general Anglo-Ameri- 
can archaisms and provincialisms (pp. 259-260) 
proves, it is true, that the author has been some- 
what on his guard, but hardly with sufficient per- 
sistency. Every one will admit that “dish-yer” 
for ‘‘ this here,” “* bret” for ‘‘ breath,” are pure 
negro. But can wethus get rid of responsibility 
for “let her rip”? ‘‘ Her” for ‘it” is Anglican 





} 


vulgarism, beyond a doubt; as for the “rip,” | 
| want of consisteucy which ought not to be ex- 


we are less confident, but assuredly it is not ne- 
gro. The analysis of negro pronunciation is 
good. Better still is the synopsis of conjugation 
and irregular verbs. This section might afford 
material for astudy in psychology, by showing us 
the African mind wrestling with the puzzles of 
Indo-European logomachy. Few will read Pro- 


fessor Harrison’s paper without gaining a higher 
respect for the fervor of negro imagination and 


the heartiness of negro character. The speech 
thus delineated is a child-dialect, but it is not con- 
temptible. We hope that the grammarian will 
continue his labors. 


—The last few months have brought us several 
German text-books, which will attract the at- 
tention of college teachers. Professor Brandt's 
«Grammar of the German Language’ (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) will rank among the very best works 
of its kind. It combines with a clear and precise 
statement of the general rules of the language a 
very thorough and detailed treatment of pho- 
nology, word-formation, and history of words, 
and will thus prove of equal value to the begin- 
ner and the advanced student. It is based upon 
the highest philological authorities in Germany, 
and may be said to reflect the present state of 
scientific investigation. In this country it has 
not its equal. We cannot speak so favorably of 
Mr. W. H. Rosenstengel’s ‘ Reader of German 
Literature '(G. P. Putnam’s Sons). The author 
has endeavored to give in his book an idea of the 
whole development of German literature from 
Ulfilas to the present time. But instead of se- 
lecting the very highest productions of the dif- 
ferent periods, and giving these as complete as 
possible, he offers an almost bewildering quan- 
tity of little scraps chosen without any discrimi- 
naticn—thus, for instance, ranking Von Giese- 
brecht and Ranke with obscwe writers like K. 
Faulmann and C. Beyer. On the whole, this 
book is neither a reader nor a compendium of 
German literature, but a mass of indigested and 
mutilated fragments. Mr. William Deutsch, of 
St. Louis, shows better taste. His ‘ Colloquial 
Exercises and German Reader for Schools and 
Coileges’ (Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co.) can be 
warmly recommended to teachers of elemer tary 
German. The first part of the book contains one 
hundred short stories, easy enough to be com- 
mitted to memory. The second part comprises 
fairy tales, extracts from history, some standard 
poems, and a collection of phrases and idiomatic 
expressions. Copious English notes and an alpha- 
betical vocabulary add to the value of the hook. 
In a second edition it is to be hoped that the vo- 
cabulary will be somewhat more complete. Pro- 
fessor Heness, in bis ‘ Neuer Leitfaden beim Un- 
terricht in der deutschen Sprache’ (Henry Holt 
& Co.), embodies the results of his long and suc- 
cessful experience in applying the so-called Na- 
tural Method to the study o- foreign languages. 
For all those who believe in this principle—and 
we ure glad to say that the number of them 1s in- 
creasing steadily—Mr. Heness’s work will be of 
great importance. Under ths somewhat preten- 
tious title, ‘Comparative Study of German,’ Mr. 
William W. Valentine, of Richmond, Va , pub- 
lishes specimen-pages of a more comprehensive 
work on the same subject, now in preparation. 
The author does not lack learning, and we antici- 
pate from his large work a good deal of instruc- 
tion, provided he heeds the golden rule, nonum 
prematur in annum. In its present form, his 
work is marred by many traces of inconsistency 
and immaturity. Thus, for instance, we read on 
page 22: ‘‘ Noun-substantives may have one form 
and one grammatical gender for both sexes— 
Gast, Liebling, etc.” But on the following page 
we find : ‘‘ Substantives with a double gender do 
not occur inGerman. Suchare in English friend, 
neighbor, in Latin civis, artifex, etc.” This is a 


posed in print. That the understanding of a 
language may be greatly advanced by compari- 
son with kindred languages, is beyond question. 
But it seems a waste of learning to explain the 
German Hirschbock, Hirschkuh, by referring to 
the Thibetan ra-pho, he-goat ; ra-ma, she-goat. 
Finally, we notice an excellent little pamphlet by 
Professor Vietor, of Marburg, on ‘German Pro- 
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nunciation’ (Westermann & Co.). 
very serviceable to those who wish to acquire a 
standard pronunciation of German, which is de- 
scribed as ** High German word-forms pronounced 
with Low German speech-sounds.” It will help, 
also, to destroy the undeserved prestige generally 
viven in this country to the Hanoverian dialect. 


—Few occurrences in recent years have so taken 
the musical and social world by surprise as the 
death on Sunday of Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 
The first symptoms of his illness showed them- 
selves at a meeting of the Oratorio Society, 
with which he rehearsed Verdi's Requiem, 
unconscious of the fact that it was his own 
requiem which was preparing for 
formance; and it is impossible this 
not to think of poor Mozart 
Requiem. There can be no doubt, 
however, that what undermined Dr. 
health was the herculean labors 
undertook in connection with the season 
German opera. From early morning till mid 
he himself there, with an 
thusiasm that proved contagious to his associ- 
ates, and accounts for much of the remarkable 
success of his operatic venture. It was a victory 
suchas few operatic conductors have achieved,and 


he per- 


in con- 
nection 
and his 
Dam- 
rosch’s he 
of 
busied 


night en- 


it revealed a power on his part of dealing with 
the most complicated forms of music, that as- 
tonished even his friends and former admirers. 
The excellence of the ensemble wuich he imported 
from Europe did indeed facilitate his labors and 
lessen his responsibilities; yet, taking into ac- 
count the shortness of the time at his disposal, 
and the fact that he produced some of the most 
difficult of operatic works, it must be regarded as 
little short of a wonder that, in a season includ- 
ing fifty performances,there has not been a single 
serious mishap. What the fate of the German 
opera, and of Dr. Damrosch’s vocal and instru- 
mental societies may be, it 1s too early to conjec- 
ture. Dr. Damrosch came to America in 1871, in 
response to an invitation of the Arion Vocal So- 
ciety, who were in want of a conductor. When 
he arrived, the rough, pioneer work of educat- 
ing audiences to an appreciation of classical 
music had already been done by Mr. Theodore 
Thomas. But the numerous concerts given by the 
Oratorio and Symphony Societies under Dr. Dam 
rosch have also had an influence which must 
not be underrated. Dr. Damrosch was a per- 
sonal friend and follower of Liszt, and the works 
of this composer, in particular, always received 
an interpretation which rendered clear their com- 
plicated structure and revealed their great beauty. 
Of Wagner also he was a personal friend, and 
by the excellent productions of ‘‘ Tannhauser,* 
“Lohengrin,” and ‘Die Walkiire,” given un- 
der his baton this season, he won thousands of 
new admirers for the great master, and 
destroyed a legion of misconceptions regarding 
the modern music-drama. Thislast achievement 
of Dr. Damrosch will always rank as his greatest; 
and his friends congratulate themselves that,after 
years of hard work, with scarcely any material 
reward, he lived to see the realization of his 
ideals, and to establish on a firm basis the music 
of the German operatic composers, whom he so 
greatly admired that, in his last moments, tbeir 
scores divided his attention with thoughts of his 
family. 


—The rehanging of the Watts collection at the 
Metropolitan Museum finally accorded will allow 
the public to see to advantage some of the pic- 
tures which before were scarcely visible, and all 
to better advantage. The impression made on 
the public taste by this exhibition has been 
greater by far than Mr. Watts’s most enthusias- 
tic admirers had expected, and we have received 
numerous indications of its fluence in quarters 
where we had hardly expected to find any. As 


It will be | 





we said in a former article it, 
the art of Mr. Watts will always remain 
caviare to the general, and the artists and critics 
who are educated in the school of surfaces will 
always be at 


concermng 


loss to judge it intelligently, 
they would be to judge that of one of the old 


aS 


masters, if his work were for the first time in 
troduced to their acquaintance. Mr. Watts, by 
his intellectual tendencies and the nature of his 


Venetians 
the 
found in his surroundings. 
he found himself, and 
the utterly unartistic atmosphere of England 
Critical New York has, of 
spoken in very varied tones, but on the whole the 
reception accorded the 


art, must be classed with the 
If 


reasons 


great 


his achievement in their way less, 


Is 
are easily 


the isolation in which 


opinion in course, 


collection is flattering to 
our public, because to understand the true posi 
tion of artof this type implies a catholic and 
healthy taste. To admire and really sympathize 
with Mr. Watts’s work is even more the proof of 
high cultivation than to a¢ 
its relative rank; because, besides being of a 
and 


ord it intelligently 


exalted 


severe walk in art, it is strong 
ly individual in its character, so that even 
where the intellectual appreciation is not 
lacking, the personal sympathy may be, 
No doubt, some who are ready to accord the 


artist his true rank among the great painters 
of all time, are 
with the temperament of 


less disposed to sympathize 


the painter, and its 


tendency to the more melancholy phase of 
feeling and the more tragic motives of composi 
tion. Little critics will, of course, always carp 


and rail at any new great art until overpowered 
by authority; the public, 
art as the looking-glass of ex 
ternal nature, will find little to its taste in the 


and general which 


only knows of 


Watts Exhib.tion. But to many amo us it 
has been the beginning of a higher art ed 
ucation, and one which will not be etTectless 


We owe to the committee which organized and 
carried out the exhibition, to Miss Mead and Mr 
Millet, who undertook the most of the labor, a 
debt of gratitude, but especially to Mr. H.G 
Marquand, to whose liberality the good inten 
tions of others in the matter owe their fruit 
WOODBERRY'S LIFE OF POE 
Edgar Allan Poe. By George FE. Woodberry 
{American Men of Letters Series.) Boston 


Houghton, Mifllin & Co 


THE career of Edgar Poe has long been a mine for 


eager biograph rs, and affords, indeed st th 
materials for their work—genius, unhappiness, 
and a prolonged series of very small conundrums 


So many disappointments, debts, disappearances, 
love affairs,and miscellaneous escapades are rarely 
crowded into a single career; and what with his 
own ingenuity in doubling these by exaggeration, 
and what with the 


accumulated contradictions 


and blunders of others, the task of bis biographers 


has come to resemble those labyrinths in English 
pleasure-grounds where a dozen people are try 

ing to tind each other, and, although alwavs 
within speaking distance, can meet. Thus 
among Poe's chroniclers, Stod follows Gris 


‘s 
wold, and Ingram pursues 


goes upon the trail of Ingram, : 





ry winds up the chase, 





each is sure that ud he alon us th re tk 
the labyrinth; and, after all, the whole area of 





the puzzle is but a hundred feet square. and the 
question arises at the end whether it is worth s 
much trouble. To be sure, a h haracter is 
involved; but here occurs another curious thing, 
that, while each is engaged in vindicating Poe's 


reputation against somelxaiy else, they all have 


to admit very much the same damaging facts 


Neither Mr. Griswold, the prosecuting officer, nor 
Mr. Ingram, of counsel for the defence, nor Mr. 


Woodberry, who sums up ina judicial fashion 


really presents anything which modifies the rv 


putation as to truth or morality acquired by Poe 


during his life-time: and a very poor 


reputation 
that was 


In a detailed notice some vears since (see the 
Nation for Nov. 18, 188), of some of the more rm 
cent Poe literature, we expressad the opinion that 
Poe's true biographer was “vet to come It 
a satisfaction to be able to sav that, if we tak 


Wows 


It is not merels 


biography in a strict sense, Mr 
fultilled this hopeful predi 


} 


tion 


that he writes later than the rest: the later ama 





writes, the worse for him, if the them rows 
more and more perplexed and he has not ¢ 
brains to disentangle it; butthe advanta 

the case of the present author, that he is the kind 
of man why ht t ist I ! te 
helped, not hindered, by t] work of bh 

cessors; he has cleared away t! We and 
added none of his own, Hencef t) 

of Poe's life may be recarded as tx for the 
first ti established i} s ra 
responden eto be unearthed that in essentially 
vary the result: 2 more files of ol te new 
papers; no more War Departmet ! . 
dence; no more neminis es of ‘ 

and equally impassioned wafta Ther ’ 
vet be brought to bea . ft prrint 
even more acute { genious analveis of cha 
racter than is here exhit <i; but s \ s facts 
im erned, t " mav be said to be sod 
We may, tl fore, turn to wha for the } 
pose of t s of which this book ¢ \ part 
thet mportant atts ‘ t) kx 
tion of Poe's pla 1 tl literary histors (tf 
t On this point, we regret to say r prise 
(Mr. W erry ’s w k 1 st be far . 

t \ rer smn marker 

It lx store and 1 bvious, as the tw 
para series of Ami in Men of Letters 
ul 1 \r 7 we it i P tiat ‘ 

i feristics of ft tw ul lhe v vd ferent 
In tl Statesmen ™ tl s fa re ’ v1 
t ! treat t and in ther than intl 

Her Series—A mon ve rer ind a less ex 

g tv of treat This a s in par 

f A creater ifr f il t. since the 
statesmanlike character Is re simple and less 
livers an’ th ‘ v character; but it also 
sin part f itl wie of hat ng. Each 

the ** Men Letters” series is bv a different 
author, whereas five of the memoirs of ** States 
I n” ar by Messrs. Morse and L “iy whose 
point of Wiew is somewhat similar, and who have 
long been accustomed to work together But 
above all, there is the difference, that in the 


‘Men of 


pains taken to 
r 


aAtters “series there is generally much 
exhibit the whole lift 
subject; whereas, in dealing with 


and envi 

nment of the 
the statesmen, the treatment has kept close to 
what may be called the professional career, and 
it has to 


man described had a wife and 


sometimes been rather difficult 
»even that the 
Be that 


esent collection of lives of authors exhibits 


] 
mance 


ildren as it may, it is certain that 
ep 
a marked vanety of method. 
tl shall ln 


th 
Woodberry's work is strong where 


Comparing only 

last two, 
ice that Mr 
Doctor Holmes’s is weakest, in the record of per 
istorv, and that it 


we compelled to acknow 


sonal h becomes less satisfac 


tory where Doctor Holmes is strong, in the de 
partment of literary criticism 

We should say,for instance,that Mr. Woodberry 
errs at the very outset in laying such stress on 
Poe’s own carecr as a critic, except as the secret 
To 


say, for instance, that Poe’s independence as a re- 


of the perpetual hot water in which he lived. 


viewer was regarded in his lifetime as his great 
distinction (p. 270), shows the writer to be misled 
by dwelling on the little world of the New York 
press of that day. The readers of the country at 
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large hardly ever saw or heard of these criticisms. | criticisms on Poe's poetry that we feel compelled 


They bought, on the other hand, several thousand 
copies of the ‘Gold Bug’: every college student 
racked his brains over the ingenious plot of 


‘Murders of the Rue Morgue’; and almost every | 
newspaper in the land reprinted ‘‘ The Raven.” | 


Again, Mr. Woodberry goes too far in saying of 
his hero that he was “ the first to take criticism 
from mere advertising, puffery, and friendship, 
and submit it to the laws of literary art” (p. 270). 
So far as the first part of this statement is con- 
cerned, Margaret Fuller went to New York in 
the same year with Poe (1844); she wrote in a 
journal of four times the circulation and influ- 
ence of any he attempted—the Tribune ; and Poe 
himself pronounced her reviews “‘ frank, candid, 
and independent” (Works [Armstrong], 5:506), 
at least when she agreed with him. In the next 
place, if Poe got rid of these objectionable me- 
thods at all, it was not to substitute in any de- 
gree the laws of literary art—for, as Mr. Stod- 
dard has well said, he established no criterion— 
and he set up something as objectionable as any- 
thing he displaced. What that substitute was 
is stated by Mr. Woodberry himself, in his quo- 
tation from the man who of all men in New York 
had best opportunity to know Poe thoroughly, 
Mr. C. F. Briggs, his associate in the Broadway 
Journal. Poe's criticisms were declared by 
Briggs to be “‘ purely selfish” (p. 234). ‘‘I have 
never met a person,” he says in another letter, 
‘so utterly destitute of high motive. He cannot 
conceive of anybody's doing anything except for 
his personal advantage” (p. 257). For want of 
recognizing this, and by a rather arbitrary selec- 
tion from Poe’s helter-skelter criticism of what 
makes for his own argument, Mr. Woodberry 
presents a case which seems to us quite overstated. 

After admitting Poe to be a reckless, er- 
ratic, and unscholarly judge (p. 270), he tries 
to build up for him a claim of final justice 
in his judgment on individuals. The means 
by which this is done is very obvious. Let 
a man scatter praise or blame broadcast to 
win favor or to gratify ill-temper; let him 
do this without the slightest attempt at consis- 
tency, and then, whether the persons about whom 
he writes turn out great or small, a judicious 
biographer can quote a prediction corresponding 
to the verdict. To Poe, Tennyson was at one 
time ‘‘the greatest of poets”; at another time 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was worth a dozen 
of him (p. 219). Which, now, shall we regard as 
Poe’s judgment of Tennyson? At one time he 
pronounced Hawthorne “original at all points ” 
(p. 158), ant at another time ‘not original, but 
only peculiar” (p. 280). Is it not a misuse of 
language to claim that these authors, so way- 
wardly treated, were ‘‘foreknown by him when 
their names were still in doubt” (p. 269)? As to 
Lowell, the case is still worse, for here the way- 
wardness was enhanced by selfishness. When 
Lowell was projecting a magazine, and was sup- 
posed to have influence with Boston lecture- 
courses, no praise was too great for his melodra- 
matic early poem of ‘‘ Rosaline” (p. 177); but as 
soon as Lowell touched Poe in his “‘ Fable fur 
Critics,” Poe announced that “no failure was 
ever more complete or pitiable” (Works, 6:24). 
It is easy to honor a prophet by only recording 
his successful guesses; and a shrewd sibyl can 
secure many such triumphs by judicious *‘ hedg- 
ing”—by betting, as it were, for and against 
every horse in the field. It would be just as 
easy to make out an overwhelming case against 
Poe by dwelling on the fact that he declared 
Horne’s forgotten poem of ‘* Orion” to be “‘never 
equalled” ‘‘in all that regards the loftiest and 


holiest attributes of true poetry ” (Works, 6:489), 
and that his whole verdict on Carlyle was that 
he was ‘‘an ass” (Works, 6:167). 

But it is when we come to Mr, Woodberry’s 


| 





to mingle with general praise some very hearty 
dissent. To our thinking, he strikes a false note, 
at the outset, when he cails ‘‘ The Raven ” a great 
poem. We should say that the general con- 
sensus of good criticism now regards ‘‘ The Ra- 
ven” as a sensational and meretricious poem, of 
which, as Mr. Stedman has well said, ‘‘ the arti- 
ficial qualities are those which catch the fancy of 
the general reader.” To produce or even en- 
hance an effect by such mere jingle as ‘the 
pallid bust of Pallas” is in no sense good art. 
The popularity of the poem was very much like 
the popularity among collegians of those turgid 
and inflated verses beginning “I am dying, 
Egypt, dying”; or that of the pompous “ Sparta- 
cus the Gladiator” among schoolboys. Poe him- 
self carried this turgid quality to the verge 
of disgust, or beyond it, in his ‘“‘ Ulalume.” 
But his fame as a poet really rests upon far 
higher ground than this—on the exquisite early 
verses ‘To Helen,” on the really great poem of 
“The Haunte1 Palace,” and on the wonderful 
melody of ‘‘ Lenore” in its earlier form. Here, 
again, we come upon a point where we must 
wholly dissent from Mr. Woodberry. The whole 
value of his criticism is impaired when he makes 
the general statement that, in Poe’s frequent 
changes of his poems, ‘“‘in every instance the 
alteration is judicious, the step is astep forward ” 
(p. 253). We should say precisely the contrary— 
that, as Poe grew older and, if that were possi- 
ble, more self-conscious, the artificial habit so 
grew upon him that his ear demanded more and 
more jingle; and he took some of his best verses 
and bound them hand and foot with that tire- 
some “‘ repetend” which became his bane. This 
was a habit of closing every verse with two 
lines varying by a word or two only, sometimes 
attaining such a height of the ludicrous as in: 
“Of cypress, I roamed with my Soul, 
Of cypress, with Psyche, my Soul,” 
or, yet worse, 
“Till the fair and gentle Eulalie became my blushing 


bride ; 
Till the yellow-haired young Eulalie became my smiling 
oride.”” 


It is strange, in looking back, to see that even 
Lowell was at one time so infected by this trick 
as to write in his ‘* Moods,” of the pine-tree, 


“Meeting with graceful resistance, 
With a graceful though sturdy persistence.”’ 


But this was soon dropped by Lowell, and these 
very verses were so altered as to remove the 
mannerism, while Poe tended that way more and 
more. ‘* Lenore,” as it appeared in the Pioneer, 
had alyric motion that recalled Coleridge, but 
it stand, now as Poe made it after he had caught 
the fountain at its source, and compelled it to 
turn the weary mill of a *‘repetend.” Instead 
of 


*“ And let the burial rite be read, 
The funeral song be ae " 
A dirge for the most lovely dead 
That ever died so young,” 
we have the cramped lines 
“Come! let the burial rite be read, the funeral song be 
An onthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 
A dirge for, her the doubly dead in that she died so 
young. 
And so it goes on through the poem. 

But the point, after ail, where Mr. Woodberry 
seems to have most distinctly erred—to the ex- 
tent, we should say, of directly reversing Poe’s 
own announcement of his position—is in a 
passage on Longfellow’s versification. It is the 
inore remarkable, because the biographer himself 
endorses precisely the opinion which Poe would 
have repudiated. We read (p. 251) that Poe 
made it an objection to Longfellow that he was 
a writer of hexameters. ‘‘In this there is so 
much truth as is involved in the milder statement 
that . . . his ear was too little refined to be 


offended by the spondaic flatness of an English 





hexameter”; the words omitted referring to a 
wholly different charge. Spondaic flatness ! 
But Poe’s whole complaint against Longfellow 
and the English language itself was that the 
latter did not afford spondees enough to fit 
out a hexameter handsomely. He charged it 
upon *‘ Evangeline ” especially, not that it was too 
spondaic, but that it had the opposite fault and 
was too dactylic ; had plenty of short syllables, 
but two few long ones. ‘‘We maintain,” he 
wrote in hispaper on Longfellow’s Ballads, ‘“‘ that 
the hexameter never can be introduced into our 
language, from the nature of that language itself. 
This rhythm demands, for English ears, a pre- 
ponderance of natural spondees. Our tonque has 
few.” (The italics are our own.) ‘In glancing 
over the poem [‘* The Children of the Lord’s Sup- 
per ”] we do not observe a single verse which can 
be read, to English ears, as a Greek hexameter, 
There are many, however, which can be well read 
as mere English dactylic verses ; such, for exam- 
ple, asthe well-known lines of Byron, commencing 
‘Know ye the | land where the | cypress and | 
myrtle.’ Now, a great many of Pro- 
fessor Longfellow’s hexameters are merely these 
dactylic lines, continued for two feet” (Works, 
6:387). What now becomes of the ‘“spondaic 
flatness ” of Mr. Woodberry ? 

We are firm in the opinion that it is better, in 
writing the life of an author, to have a final 
summing up of his literary character in one 
place, instead of distributing the criticism in 
fragments amid biographical details. This said, 
and waiving a few merely verbal criticisms on Mr. 
Woodberry’s usually excellent style, we pronounce 
his book, as a whole, a very valuable addition to 
an important series of works. So far as the bio- 
graphy is concerned, he has perhaps given us the 
final word; so far as criticism goes, there is 
nothing in the book so admirable as Mr. Sted- 
man’s remark that Poe’s place is, after all, rather 
with Doré than with the masters of art. 
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that gave much of its individuahty to the more 
pretentious novel is lacking. Just what else i, 
lacking is hard to determine. It is plain, how- 
ever, that Mr. Howe has forsaken realism, and 
one is apt to imagine that whatever of realism 
was in ‘The Story of a Country Town’ was due 
to his having written from experience. He has 
an eye for the queer and incongruous things of 
the world, and is far more concerned with de- 
lineating striking and unusual characters than 
he is with giving an accurate impression of the 
life in which his scene is laid. It is this penchant 
for oddity, combined with a certain independence 
of literary tradition, which makes ‘ The Mystery 
of the Locks’ a striking novel, for Allan Dorris 
is not an unusual personage, nor his history a 
particularly uncommon one, The circumstances 
of his unfortunate marriage are left almost en- 
tirely to supposition, that he should be divorced 
and seek oblivion in an obscure town on the Mis 
souri River is natural enough. His happy mar- 
riage with Annie Benton follows, not exactly as 
a matter of course, but still with a certain in 
evitableness, while his violent death by the hand 
of his first wife’s brother seems more like a forced 
tragedy than a necessary growth out of the cir- 
cumstances. Nor is Annie Benton so very re- 
markable, especially after Jane Eyre; and Tug 
Whittle’s chief peculiarities are his big eye,which 
is always staring, and his little one, which is al 
ways cocking. Perhaps the way in which his 
scalp is always creeping over his forehead to look 
at his smile, and the devotion with which he sets 
out first to protect and then to avenge Allan 
D-rris, with the merest thread of a motive, are 
quite as peculiar as his eyes. And throughout, 
the characters, for all their commonplaceness, 
are rather bundles of conceits and peculiarities 
than living beings. For the power that is really 
in the book one must not go to Mr. Howe's real- 
ism, after all; it lies in another direction, The 
mind does not dwell upon the queer people that 
recall Dickens's caricatures, but upon the eddy- 
ing, turbulent river hurrying away from Davy’s 
Bend, its dark nights and muddy streets and dis- 
content—upon the weird mystery of the Locks, 
and the ghostly Hedgepath graveyard. Mr. 
Howe's imagination is content to sacrifice reality 
for the sake cf effect—of inducing a mood that 
shall be consonant with the matter. He has, in 
‘The Mystery of the Locks,’ striven after art in 
stead of realism. 

In spite of the claim on the title-page, ‘ Within 
the Clasp’ is not a story of the jet-hunters; it is 
the stale story of the long-lost son, with the con- 
ventional smooth villain and the conventional 
heavy villain in wicked partnership to win the 
lovely heiress from him, With the real life and 
interests of the picturesque jet-hunters the novel 
is not concerned. They and their dangers on the 
treacherous Yorkshire coast serve only to give 
occasion for a few melodramatic scenes, while 
their true purpose is to harbor the lost child until 
the proper time come for restoring him to his no- 
ble father. Who the noble father is, appears 
plainly enough as soon as the melancholy Wy- 
vern, Earl Wyvern, the eminent statesman and 
diplomat, is introduced. And one is tolerably 
certain, too, that, in spite of his life among igno- 
rant people, young Lord Wyvern will prove a 
‘**son of whom any father would be proud” in 
the eyesof his aristocratic father. When they 
are made known to each other this turns out to 
be the case. Nor is the son less satisfied, but, 
after three minutes’ conversation with the noble 
Earl, decides that had the choice been given him 
he would “have gratefully chosen as fate had 
willed it.” In fact, there is from the start very 
little of which the reader does not feel certain. 
When the lovely heiress is put on a vicious horse 
he knows very well what will happen, and who 
will rescue her; it is the same when she is attacked 





by asavage stag; and when the smooth villain in 
the person of an indigent baronet pays court to 
her, he reads on in comforting confidence that 
some of the baronet’s dark deeds will be discovered 
in time to save her. Of course the heavy villain 
meets his just doom, and falls from a high chiff 
on the very rocks which he had intended should 
be the last resting-place of young Lord Wyvern. 

The facility with which Mr. Trowbridge al- 
Ways writes is as apparent as ever in his latest 
novel. The 400 and more pages which are re- 
quired to tell the story of ‘ Farnell’s Folly * were, 
we may be sure, not written painfully, nor vet 
carelessly; but there is a rapidity about the style 
that mekes the movement of the story seem te 
dious by contrast. As now and then happens 
with facile writers, the points are often so much 
insisted on that the characters, while not seem 
ing exaggerated, still fail to seem natural. Then, 
a reader objects even to the apparent assumption 
that he has nodiscernment whatever. The story 
is essentially American in its qualities. The peo 
ple of Waybrook, their environment and tradi 
tions, are all in keeping with a village of western 
New York. Ward Farnell, whose magnificent 
house was to have been his pride and became his 
folly, is a type of the successful American, led on 
to financial ruin by love of display; and some of 
the minor characters are excellent from the way 
in which wwe limitations of their birth and nur 
ture are portrayed, while their real worth and 
honesty are not sunk out of sight. Though the 
story is American, it is not new; both the inci- 
dents and the characters have an exasperating 
way of seeming to have been already encountered 
somewhere. This is ordinarily a mark of com 
monplaceness; yet it may not be disagreeable to 
many who have grown tired of the strained effort 
for novelty in much of the current. tiction—the 
painful search for queer types and unused mate 
rial—to read a novel in which their imaginations 
are not asked to leave the earth, noreven to dwell 
in strange places. 

The author of * The Widow Wyse’ 
ciously chooses to remain unknown. 


very judi 
We 
nothing in guessing that sheis a woman, Not 


TISkK 


much is to be expected of a book that opens: ** A 
tumble, a roll,a bump, and a prolonged how! 
broke upon Miss Ethel Townsend's ear,” and is 
made upof a young girl's letters from boarding 
school, and the very simple machinations of a 
pretty widow who deceives no one. But even th: 
insight given by the first chapter does not fully 
prepare one for the absolutely colorless descrip 
tions, the perfunctory delineations of character, 
and the total lack of structure and interest which 
await him in the succeeding pages. The story 
can hardly be said to have a plot. Miss Townsend 
ismerely hurried from Mobile to boarding-school, 
and through a series of visits in Boston, New 

port, and in the country, toa picture gallery in 
Europe. Bere she is found by Major Apthorpe 

whose chief merit seemed to be that he always 
travelled with a dress-suit in his trunk, and at 
a moment's notice could make himself perfect 
in evening costume—and her tone in welcoming 
him with the *‘one word * Gerald’” betrays 
secret which he had come to discover. The Wi 
dow Wyse plays but a small share in the little 


the 


| episode, and why the book should be called after 


her is as difficult to imagine as whv it was written 
at all. 

It would be a relief to turn from such unsatis- 
factory work to a volume of fresh and taking 
tales like Mr. Deming’s, even if they were less en- 
tertaining than is really the case. Readers of the 
magazines have already, perhaps, met with 
‘Tompkins and Other Folks*; at any rate six of 
the seven stories which make up the volume have 
been printed either in Harper's, or the Atlantic, 
or in Lippincott’s. However, they lose nothing 
by being grouped, and any one who enjoys en- 


| 
countering an old acquaintance in good company 





will take up this ‘ Little Classic " volume with 


pleasure. The chief charm of the stories is their 
quietness; after 
ness, though they owe not a little to their tone of 


Mr 


his stories show a 


that, perhaps, their suggestive 
kindly humor and mildness Deming avoids 
the disagreeable things in life; 
disposition to be lively--not from animal spirtts 
but from that genial attitude of mind induced by 
looking the That Tompkins 
should lose his illusions, and turn from the en 


on bright side 


siastic hopes of his college days to auctioneering 


in Chicago, might be made to seem a get 
tragedy. Yet most young men are enthusiast 
their hopes have some such ending as Tompkins’s 
and Mr. Deming prefers to dwell, in his pleasa 
half-pathetic way, on the auctioneer’s unt 

tie love affair and his warm-hearted remen 
brances of early davs. One or two of the stortes 
are hardly more than sketches Vhe ¢ rt in 
Schoharie” is nothing but the deseriptiot 
court week in a slumberous, old-fashioned villay 
among the Catskills; but it is done wit! N 
touch of sympathy the influence of the simy 


people and their humble, picturesque surround 


ings on the old Judge's remaining tut of sent t 
is so dehecately suggested that the piece is better 
than a story would have been This sket and 
“Mr. Tobv’s Wedding Journey uke the te 
the book; but throughout then AN evenness 
both in matter and in stvle that makes acl 
almost entirely a matter of tast 

Maurice Jokai reveals the complex and hiv 
romantic fortunes of '. A Modern Midas” most 
skilfully The selection of fields comparatively 
fresh to the English reader, and of iracters 
nearer to nature than the tra<civiliee? ladies 
ana gentlemen whom most of our velists strug 
gle to mould into berowe form, gives hun a at 
advantage for dramatic purposes. Very proba 


bly the fact that few of us are on terms of fami 





liar intercourse with the dwellers by the lower 
Danube may add much to the charm of the storys 
for we are not called upon to ce 
PASSIONS OF emotions are natural or 
multitude of Greeks, Turks, and 
From the moment that Timar and Timea appear 
in the grain-laden vessel on the Danube, th 


reader must mentally let himself g 


the supercargo, and Timea the daughter of Ali 


Tschorbadschi, tlving. with great treasure, it is 
whispered, from the wrath f he Saltan 
Tschorbadschi dies on the vovage, and Tima: 
gets possession of his priceless Jewels In a way 


which, not to put too n it, isfar from 
He thus lays the fi the for 
tune of Midas and of the great unhappiness of 
His practical restitution by 


tine a point: 
honest. undation of 
Timar 
with Timea is va‘n, and vain, too, are his enor 
mous public charities. The man is afflicted with 
a moral nature which, to quote the author, 
‘longed for bonesty, human respect, philanthro 


marrings 


py. and self-sacrifice; but by a strange and sad 
destiny he had. through temptations too great for 
him to withstand, become a man whom others 
esteemed and honored, but who must despise him 
as the veriest hypocrite.” Only on ‘ No 
Man's Land,” cut off the by the 
waters of the Danube, can Timar find any peace 
And even here there is always the 


from world 
for his soul 
sting that Naomi, the loving Eve of his Paradise, 
knows nothing of his true position, and nothing 
of his cold, faithful, wronged wife, Timea. The 
methods which the author adopts to free Timar 
from his burdens, insuring long life and happi 
ness, are not at all in harmony with the Anglo 
Saxon standard of morals, nor has he been tram 
melled by any prejudice in favor of the final 
reward of good and punishment of evil. He has, 
however, followed the prompting of a thoroughly 
artistic nature, and brought his story to a logical 
and natural if unrighteous conclusion, 
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“His wallet of stories,” says a recent eulogist 
of Edward Everett Hale, ‘‘ seems as inexhaustible 
as Fortunatus’s purse.” The essayist is so daz- 
zled by Mr. Hale’s honest gold that he is incapa- 
ble of detecting counterfeit, much of which has 
found its way into the ‘ Christmas in Narragan- 
sett.’ The volume is largely a reprint of short 
stories told by people who have already appeared 
in the author’s works. In almost every story one 
comes across something original, shrewd, amus- 
ing, aptly expressed; but the keynote is assump- 
tion of indifference to literary conventions and 
affectation of extreme familiarity. ** Pilchards” 
and ‘‘Cromwell’s Statue” are worth telling and 
well told, while ‘‘ The Return Message,” ‘* Law 
and Gospel,” and half-a-dozen anecdotes are in- 
conceivably weak and pointless. Many seem to 
be written in conformity with the dictum of one 
of the narrators, that an extraordinary, improba- 
ble event should be chosen for a short story. 
This is very well as far as it goes, but if the ex- 
traordinary impress the reader only as absurd- 
ity, then the story is a failure. Colonel Ingham’s 
interview with his antipodal counterpart at the 
North Pole is an illustration of such failure. But 
to stamp that kind of fantasy even momentarily 
with reality requires an imagination of the finest 
fibre, combined with the subtlest literary touch. 
The talk of those who tell the stories and link 
them together is painfully strained, and neces- 
sarily offensive to people of any intellectual re- 
pose—which is not by any means a eupbemism 
for stupidity. 

Miss Phelps’s ** Zerviah Hope” is, beyond com- 
parison, the best thing in the eighth volume of 
‘Stories by American Authors.” It has the 
simplicity, fervor, and strength which give the 
author high rank among living writers of fiction; 
it has none of the obscurity and pedantic affecta- 
tion which mar all of her novels and many of 
her sketches. The story of atonement for a 
crime committed in the heat of passion, by devo- 
tion to a fever-striken city, is admirably fitted to 
display Miss Phelps’s perception of the spiritual 
possibilities in very common humanity. The 
management of the story, too, is remarkable ; 
for, though a profound impression of horror and 
desolation is made, all ghastly and loathsome de- 
tails are avoided. 

In the ‘Talk of the Town’ Mr. Payn has at- 
tempted to make the Ireland forgeries of Shak 
spere in the last century a groundwork of fiction. 
The central figure, William Henry Erin, is an 
unmistakably coo] young scamp. The audacity 
of his forgeries is equalled only by the complete- 
ness of his success, but it is improbable that a 
young gentleman with his ap/omb should not defy 
a mere bully like Reginald Talbot. In spite of Mr. 
Samuel Erin’s disagreeable personality, his im- 
plicit belief in the authenticity of the MSS. 
lavishly supplied by his son attracts sympathy, 
and we grudge that “inveterate scoundrel,” 
Malone, his triumph over the sturdy stickler for 
the ‘‘ text.” Many scenes in the Erin household 
are very clever, but the story drags, as if the au- 
thor were treading not perfectly familiar ground, 
and had not fairly entered into the spirit of the 
age and theme. 

Mr. Francillon has dipped into h :tory for 
the material of his ‘Fact in Sevc; Fables; 
Face to Face. On the eve of his marriage, 
an honest Englishman, seized by mistake 
as a deserter from the ranks, is carried off to 
fight through a campaign of the Peninsular War. 
His adventures abroad are woven with his be- 
trothed’s at home into a graceful, 
quaint, and interesting tale. The misfortunes of 
the lovers are just grave enough to stimulate 


troubles 


compassion, while the author leads smoothly up | 
to a happy end and a new moral—* If you would | 


be good, be happy.” 
There are pleasant sketches of English land- 


, 





scape and farm life in ‘By Mead and Siream, 
but it is not on the whole either idyllic or pasto- 
ral. The complications of the plot arise from 
bitter enmities, gloomy jealousy, and intricate 
financial operations. Though the indefinable 
quality which excites interest is lacking, the 
careful elaboration of characters not met with 
every day will gratify readers of a patient and 
inquiring mind. 

‘From Post to Finish’ is full of instruction 
about the horse. It is, moreover, exciting to a 
limited range of feeling. The racer, Dancing 
Master, is the real hero, and, with all his faults, a 
fine fellow, filling his exalted rdle admirably. 
The moral of the tale would seem to be that im- 
poverished gentlemen need no longer stand idle 
in the market-places. The career of a jockey 
lies open, with riches and honors accruing, and 
liberty to marry a trainer’s daughter by gracious 
permission of her relations. 


MORE LAW BOOKS. 


Some Leading Principles of Anglo-American 
Law, expounded with a view to its arrange- 
ment and codification. By Henry T. Terry. 
Philadelphia: T. and J. W. Johnson & Co. 
1884. 

The Nature of Positive Law. By John M. Light- 
wood, M.A. Macmillan & Co. 

The Law of Extradition, International and 
Inter-State. With an appendix, containing 
the extradition treaties and laws of the United 
States, the extradition laws of the States, seve- 
ral sections of the English Extradition Act of 
1870, and the opinion of Governor Cullom. By 
Samuel T. Spear. 2d ed. Albany: Weed, 
Parsons & Co, 1884. 

A Digest of Statutes. Admiralty Rules and De- 
cisions upon the jurisdiction, pleadings, and 
practice of the District Courts of the United 
States. By Erastus Thatcher. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1884 

The Board of Trade and the Produce Exchange. 
Their history, methods, and law. By Lewis H. 
Bisbee and John C. Simonds. Chicago: Calla- 
ghan & Co. 

Leading Cases Simplified. A collection of the 
leading cases in criminal law. By John D. 
Lawson. St. Louis: F. H. Thomas & Co. 1884. 

The Jewish Law of Marriage and Divorce in 
Ancient and Modern Times, and its Relation to 
the Law of the St:te. By Rev. Dr. M. Miel- 
ziner, Professor of Talmud at the Hebrew 
Union College. Cincinnati: The Bloch Print- 
ing and Publishing Co. 1884. 

Mr. Terry has been a Professor of Law in the 

University of Tokio, and he begs the indulgence 

of his readers on the ground that his book was 

written in Japan, where he had access to a very 
small library, and was often compelled to cite 
authorities at second-hand. We doubt if the 
reader will think the explanation necessary, for 
we have seldom read a work more suggestive of 
wide research. Like Judge Holmes’s book on 
the common law, it is a credit to American scho- 
larship, and is a significant bit of evidence of the 
constantly increasing interest, in the Anglo-Saxon 
world, in the scientific study of jurisprudence. 

Mr. Terry differs from a good many of his fel- 

low-students in the same field in refusing to aban- 

don Austin, and in insisting that his general prin- 
ciples of analysis are correct. He differs from 

Austin, however, in putting forward a different 

classification of rights, which he divides into cor- 

respondent, permissive, protected, and facultative. 

His discussion of the matter will be found very 


interesting, and embodies the part of his work | 


for which Mr. Terry claims originality. We can 
do no more than refer to it here. A more practi- 





ca] topic in this part of the world at the present 
time is codification, as to which Mr. Terry has a 
good deal to say. He has a poor opinion of the 
draft of a code pending in this State, and the law- 
yers who are engaged in trying to prevent its 
passage by the Legislature could not do better 
than publish and circulate his criticism: 


‘*Many most essential definitions have been 
omitted, and of many important rights and du- 
ties only very brief and meagre statements have 
been given, less full and complete than would 
reasonably be expected in one of the every-man- 
his-own-lawyer manuals that are occasionally 
issued for the ensnarement of the lay public. The 
points on which any question is likely to arise 
which a lawyer of ordinary learning could not 
answer off-hand, and for which he would need 
the help of a code—at least such as belong to the 
now unwritten law—are usually passed over with- 
out notice.” 


He quotes what the draft Code has to say about 
the subject of fraud, and merely adds: ‘‘ Comment 
on this is unnecessary.” With regard to “* obliga- 
tions” Mr. Terry makes the cruel suggestion that 
the codifiers apparently had some idea of adopt- 
ing the civil-law theory of obligation ex delicto, 
but that either they did not grasp the true na- 
ture of the theory, or else they saw fit to give the 
word obligation anew meaning, alike inconsistent 
With its use in the civil lawand in ourown. Mr- 
Terry thinks on the whole that the Code had bet- 
ter ‘‘remain unenacted, since in that condition it 
would be just as serviceable, and would be free 
from the inconveniences of an authoritative code, 
whose ipsissima verba could be made the ground 
of mmumerable quibbles,” It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that he is opposed to codification. 
He admits that a final and complete code is im- 
possible, owing to the continual accretions of 
new judge-made law ; but he would have the 
whole subject put in the hands of a commis- 
sion consisting of a dozen or twenty of the best 
lawyers in the country, and paid by the national 
Government ; and he adds the quaint suggestion 
that ‘if the enterprise were undertaken jointly 

ith Great Britain, an equal number of codi- 
fiers would, of. course, be appointed from that 
country.” He also thinks the commission ought 
to comprise a few civilians, who ‘** would proba- 
bly be able now and then to make very useful 
suggestions which lawyers trained exclusively in 
our law might overlook.” Suggestions of this 
sort do not so much show the proper method of 
codification as throw a strong light upon the 
difficulties which surround all modern undertak- 
ings in this field. 

The discussion which has been carried on in 
England during the last few years over Austin’s 
view of law and legal conceptions is full of in- 
terest. Sir Henry Maine was the first critic of 
Austin who showed that that great analyzer’s 
system must now be studied in the light shed by 
modern historical research upon the growth of 
jurisprudence, and that there are periods of social 
development in which Austin’s fundamental con- 
ceptions of sovereignty, command, sanction, and 
even law itself are faint or non-existent—periods 
when custom is not indeed a sour e of law, but 
suppliesits place. In a Russian mir, in an Indian 
village community, Austin’s analysis would not 
merely be forced, it would be meaningless, 
We, are, therefore, confronted with the question, 
which Mr. Lightwood, among others, has at- 
tempted tosolve, whether the Austinian view must 
be given up. Nosolution can be said as yet to have 
been agreed upon, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that some should be reached, if only in 
the interest of systematic legal education. If 
the view taken by Austin be overthrown, we 
must have something in its place. What can be 
substituted ? 

Mr. Lightwood offers a view of the subject 
which seems, as far as we understand it, to make 
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jurisprudence dependent upon, instead of distinct 
from, ethics : 

“ Law,” he says, ‘*‘ is a collection of rules regu- 
lating either human actions or human relations, 
which spring from and explain the current rules 
of morality, and which, therefore, depend for 
their support upon the general assent of the we 
ple. Owing, however, to the fact that individual 
wills are sometimes in opposition to the general 
will, the law must occasionally be enforced by 
the physical power of the community, and, 
owing to the complication of buman affairs, it 
must sometimes be directed by courts of law. 
Further, these rules are made by a sovereign 
who is acquainted with the wishes of the peopl, 
either directly in accordance with such wishes 
when they can be ascertained, or, where this is not 
possible, by reference to the principle of utility, 
or else upon the advice of jurists who are skilled 
in legal matters.” 

The difficulty with this and other similar views 
is, that they tend to confound the province of 
law with that of morality, and to be so very gen- 
eral as to be useless. And possibly it may turn 
out in the end that such speculations are directed 
to an unattainable object. To discover the prin- 
ciples which underlie all systems of jurisprudence 
is one thing; but to discover the principles which 
underlie systems of jurisprudence and (if we may 
so express it) not-jurisprudence, seems a hopeless 
task. But is not this what Mr. Lightwood hoped 
to be able to do? In early social systems the 
right of private revenge is exercised, but as long 
as this right is exercised among men much as it 
is in theanimal world, the conception of law can 
hardly be applied to it. The avenger slays his 
enemy, and there is the end of it. Subsequently 
a religious sanction is attached to the notion of 
revenge, just asacustom grows up about com- 
mon proprietorship. All this, however, is ante- 
rior to law as we know it, just as much as it is 
anterior to territorial sovereignty. How any 
conception, therefore, of law that isof any value 
can be made to cover all the diverse and antago- 
nistic systems out of which law has grown, it is 
hard to see; and, curiously enough, we find the 
author in his preface hinting that 
‘perhaps hardly any idea of law is likely to be 

accepted by all students; it is sufficient 1f each 
aspect is from time to time brought prominently 
forward, and so made to influence actual con- 
duct. In the complication of human affairs it is 
enough for us to give every view proper expres- 
sion and representation; the blending of them is 
effected, and the final result worked into the his- 
tory of the race, by forces which are beyond hu- 
man control.” 

We have had such frequent occasion, in the 
course of the discussions over the extradition 
treaty with Great Britain, to refer to the first 
edition of Mr. Spear’s work on extradition, and 
have found it so full and careful a work, that we 
take great pleasure in commending this revision 
to the attention of the public. Mr. Spear is dou- 
bly qualified for his task, as he is the author of « 
very good book on the Federal judiciary, a sub- 
ject with which any one writing on extradition 
ought to be familiar. Every one interested in 
extradition will open the book to see what he 
has to say about the cases of Eno and Tully. 
Here we find that the author holds much the 
same views expressed in these columns at the 
time that the cases were disposed of—that there 
was no room for criticism of the position taken 
by the judiciary. The general principle of these 
decisions, as also of the Windsor case in England, 
was that a treaty crime cannot be stretched be- 
yond what was intended to be covered by the 
language of the treaty at the time of its ratitica- 
tion by the contracting parties. It would cer- 
tainly be very convenient if, having a treaty 
with England authorizing the extradition of per- 
sons charged with the crime of * forgery,” we 
could then, by simply enlarging the meaning of 
that term in our statutes, make falsification of 
accounts and embezzlement treaty crimes, not- 
withstanding the fact that the treaty is entirely 








silent about them. There seems hardly any limit 
to the use we might make of our legislative pre 
rogative : if we could make false accounts forg 
ery, in the third or fourth degree, could we not 
make any misrepresentation of a fact on paper 
forgery in some degree a little more remote, and 
thus transport ourselves by easy stages into the 
realm of perjury, or any other offence of which 
falsehood is an essential part! Indeed, on the 
theory contended for by those interested in Eno’s 
extradition, could we not, by simply declaring in 
a statute that any crime or misdemeanor should 
hereafter be known as forgery in such and such a 
degree, enlarge and change the treaty to any ex 
tent we pleased / 

Besides the cases relating to this point, Mr. 
Spear has added to his authorities on the old 
question of the right to extradite for one crime 
and try the prisoner for another. In the case of 
Vanderpool and Jones, the Supreme Court of 
Ohio had it before them very recently. The de- 
fendants were indicted for forgery committed in 
ISSO, On being arraigned, they pleaded that 
prior to the finding of the indictment they bad 
been extradited from Canada to Ohio for another 
offence under the treaty of 1842; that they had 
been tried, convicted, and sentenced, and were 
now serving out their sentence in the peniten 
tiary. The Court held that the pmsoners could 
not be put on trial for a crime for which they 
were not extradited. In Ker’s case, the matter 
came up in a different way before Judge Drum 
mond, in the Circuit Court for the Northern Dis 
trict of Ilinois. Ker was kidnapped in Peru, 
brought to the United States, and duly indicted 
for crimes within the jurisdiction of the court 
He applied for a writ of habeas corpus, and the 
court thought the case not so clear as to authorize 
the issuance of the writ, and used language im 
plying that, while a prisoner might be entitled to 
the writ when he was extradited for one crime 
and tried for another, if he were simply kid 
napped, the question of the right to hold him un 
der the treaty could not be raised. But the Judge 
also pointed out that his decision was not final, as 
the prisoner could set up the defence in other 
ways, and said that on this account he was the 
less inclined to grant the writ 
the further suggestion that ‘“‘he might very 
properly bave considered a preliminary question, 
and that is whether, upon the showing of th 
facts, he had any jurisdiction over the case 

Thatcher's * Digest, originally contined to the 
Supreme Court, has grown into a work of three 
volumes, embracing the District 
Courts as well; i. e., the whole field of Federal 
practice. It is a valuable book of reference, 
probably the best of its kind. We cannot com 
pare it with Judge B. R. Curtis’s invaluable little 
handbook on the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Courts, for that consists of elementary lectures 
delivered at the Harvard Law School, while this 
is simply what it is called by the author, a digest 
—that is, a collection of decisions, rules, and 
statutes for use in actual practice. The practice 
of the tribunals of the United States is getting 
every year to be more important, the feld of 
jurisdiction is growing wider and wider, the 


Mr. Spear makes 


and Circuit 


number of cases annually reported is always 
increasing, and the interests involved in litigation 
continually rising in amount and value 

It is a curious fact, as pointed out by Judge 
Curtis in his lectures, that a large part of this 
Federal business should have got into these courts 
through a fiction of law, introduced in the middle 
of the nineteenth century by the judges of the Su_ 
preme Court, by a process analogous to,if not iden 
tical with, that which grafted so many fictions up- 
on primitive Roman and English law. This fiction 
is that of the citizenship of corporations in the 
State of their creation, which is simply a fiction 
growing out of the imaginary presumption that 


the corporators are citizens of that State 
sumption which the judges of the Supreme Court 
held, in the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad Con 

pany vs. Wheeler] Black, 286, could not be contra 


a pre 








dicted or disproved. The Federal courts might 
to avery great extent be shorn of thetr yurish 
tion over corporations by the sim} enactinent 
of a statute repealing this rule, for it would 
nine cases out of ten be impossilde te prove tl 
jurisdictional fact which ts now conclusively pre 
sumed. We mention this here because ou t) 
plans for the rehef of the Supreme Court is the 
Withdrawal altogether of the jurtsdict t! 
Circuit Courts so far as it is founded t 
zenship in different States 

In Mr. Thatcher's present volume there an 
tations from 246 volumes of reports bhese an 
classified under various heads, to which there is 
an alphabetical index. So far as we have tx 
able to test this, it seems f lamd a irate 
author gives in all cases the date of 1 d 
the importance of which s uv cig 
look 

Phe Produce Exchang l the St i 
other commercial exchanges, is alpoady pu 
ing every vear a crop of decisions by 
peculiar customs and obligations of its members 
in their relations with each other and with the 
public are being gradually assified at 
lated) under general pru s of law The pu 
CesS Is An lute restim, re? QTR getiN partment of 
human activity, and the 1 , tl 
reat Dandy fnew law nt sul af { wan 
honse receipts, and tl eval nature oft 
bership in exchanges, will serve te it 
reader of what he will tind a h it 
of Messrs. Bisbee and S Thais Pheit ‘ t 

f cases amd th state t of t 
contlict rts on su t AS We 
have n sf Ina s i tion 
thev will il t veal ‘ ‘ u 
eXposits “ Views tine { tof 
the law governing warehouse receipts Theis 
treatment of it shows marks of haste, which pet 
haps does no very substantial harm, as it is made 
up for by great fulness of treatment, but asa 
specimen of legal style the book might Ix 
greatly improved. It contains, besides its dis 
cussion of the law, much valuable maformation as 
to the historv and organization of the institutions 
to which it relates 

Mr. Lawson's last volume completes his series 
of ‘Leading Cases Simplitied.” He has now 


treated in a “bmef and semi-humorous form’ 


the leading cases of the common law, of equity, 
and constitutional law, and of e1 


In the 


*assize sermon’ 


minal Jurispru 
present volume he inchides an 
wh to the 
Lawson takes the 


view of delay in capital cases always maintained 


f his judges of ap 


peal, which shows that Mi 
in these columns—that the procedure need» to 
be much more rapid, and the result: much more 
certain 

Inless than 1) octavo pages, all told, Doctor 
Mielziner gives all that the lay reader, especially 
the Gentile, cares to know about the Jewish law 
of marriage and divorce. The main subjects 
treated are ‘‘monogamy and polygamy,” which 
has only an historical interest; prohibited mar 
effects 


divorce 


riages: forms of the marriage ceremony, 
of marriage; dissolution by death or 
The author, though free from the exuberant show 
of erudition which John Selden made in his 
*Uxor Hebraica, gives in his foot-notes illustra 
tions from the laws and customs of different 
countries, nations, and churches, from which the 
Jewish custom may, in some instances, be de 
rived, while in others there is only the resem 
common origin. Curiously 
He gives first, 


blance due to a 
enough, he never quotes Selden. 
by way of introduction, the ethical drift, as dis 
tinguished from the legal provisiuns, in Bible and 
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Talmud. Though both allow polygamy and di- 
vorce at the husband's will, both of them depre- 
cate these relics of barbarism, and teach man to 
honor and cherish woman as his companion and 
equal. Coming to prohibited marriages, we are 
told that the Jewish interpreters, unlike the Cath- 
olic and Anglican Church, have never extended 
the Levitical degrees by construction; hence an 
uncle may, and often does,marry his niece,though 
anephew cannot wed his aunt. All Jewish au- 
thorities agree, under the plain provisions of Le- 
viticus, xviii. 18, that a man may marry the sis- 
ter of his deceased wife. The ‘‘secondary ” de- 
grees which are prohibited by the rabbis, are 
unimportant, and, with the exception of the ** ma- 
ternal aunt by marriage,” almost out of the ques- 
tion; andas to these degrees, it is plainly admit- 
ted that the prohibition is not Scriptural,but only 
propter bonos mores, and a marriage within them 
is but voidable—that is, the parties to it are bid- 
den to dissclve it by divorce. 

As to the forms of solemnizing marriage, it is 
shown that the use of the ring as the ‘‘ money’s 
worth” for the purpose of “ acquiring ’ the wife 
is very recent among the Jews; the Talmud no- 
where mentions it, neither does Maimonides, 
writing in Spain in the twelfth century. The 
presence of a rabbi or minister of any kind is 
also a comparatively modern usage. Formerly a 
rabbi was never called in, except to give his opin- 
ion as to legal obstacles to a proposed union; the 
groom himself, or one of his friends, would recite 
the benedictions, both at the betrothal and at the 
nuptials. Doctor Mielziner makes it very clear 
that neither of these ceremonies is a ‘sacra- 
ment.” 


HUMAN INTERCOURSE. 


Human Intercourse. By Philip Gilbert Hamer- 

ton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1884. 

Mr. HAMERTON has chosen what at first sight 
seems a singular title for his latest volume ; yet 
on examination it proves not to be a bad one. 
It is dedicated to the memory of Emerson, on ac- 
count of the ‘‘ great and persistent influence” 
that author had on Mr. Hamerton’s course of 
thovght and work; and human intercourse is 
certainly a subject to which much of Emerson’s 
writing relates. Mr. Hamerton, however, shows 
the influence of Emerson much more in his sub- 
ject than in his treatment. He is no mystic, nor 
poet ; simply an essayist gifted with more than 
ordinary curiosity, intelligence, and power of 
analysis and exposition. The ground covered by 
him is that which has been gone over by poets, 
essayists, dramatists, novelists, psychologists, 
since the world began. The difference is that 
few of his predecessors, so far as we can remem- 
ber, have avowed by the title of their works the 
ambitious extent of their researches. 

Mr. Hamerton’s book we should distinctly call, 
like everything else he has written, ‘‘ readable.” 
We can give the best idea of it, perhaps, by ana- 
lyzing one of the chapters—that on ‘‘ Differences 
of Rank and Wealth.” He opens this by saying 
that the most remarkable peculiarity about the 
desire to establish distinctions of rank is, that 
public opinion shou ld establish distinctions among 
people who are not people of title at all. As an 
illustration of this, he says that he once dined at 
a country house in Scotland where the host asked 
one of the guests, ‘‘ Are you a land-owner ?” in 
order to determine his precedence. He adds these 
reflections : ‘It struck me that the distinction 
between a man who had a moderate sum invested 
in land, and one who had twice as much in other 
investments, was not clearly in favor of the first.” 
Again, Mr. Hamerton professes himself unable to 
understand,except “in the most confused manner,” 
the distinction between ‘those who are in trade 
and those who are not.”’ He declares that he 





can understand trade being objected to socially 
because it is followed solely for profit. But if 
this were the ground of the objection, “ every 
profession followed for profit has in it what is 
objectionable in trade,” and the professions them- 
selves are not noble unless they are followed “in 
a disinterested spirit.” 

“IT should say, then, that any attempt to fix 
the degree of nobleness of persons by the sup- 
posed nobleness of their occupations must be 
founded upon an unreal distinction. A venal 
clergyman who does not believe the dogmas that 
he defends for his endowment ; a venal barris- 
ter, ready to prostitute his talents and his tongue 
for alarge income, seem to me to have in them 
far more of what is objectionable in trade than a 
country bookseller who keeps a little shop and 
sells note-paper and sealing-wax over the counter; 
yet it is assumed that their occupations are noble 
occupations,” ete., ete. 

Again, why is the wine trade considered (all 
this applies to England chiefly) a specially gen- 
tlemanly occupation? Are not bread, cheese, 
beef, and mutton, Mr. Hamerton asks in sur- 
prise, more useful to the community than alco- 
holic drinks? Another ‘‘ wonderful unreality ” 
which he points out is, that people, “in order to 
fill their pockets and preserve their rank at the 
same time,” “engage in business anonymously, 
either as members of some firm in which their 
names do not appear, or else as shareholders in 
great trading enterprises.” Another inconsisten- 
cy is, that a man may be excluded from “good 
society” because he is in trade, while his grand- 
son may be admitted because his grandfather 
was in trade, that is, ‘‘ through a fortune of com- 
mercial crigin.” 

Mr. Hamerton next advances to the indisputa- 
ble proposition that ‘‘there is a great deal of unreal 
distinction in the matter of ancestry,” many per- 
sons of old family being in humble social positions, 
simply from want of money, ‘‘whilst others usurp 
their coats-of-arms and claim a descent that they 
cannot really prove.” In conclusion, what should 
the wise man think of all these things? Should 
he not think of rank and wealth at all and simply 
take human nature as it comes? If he does, he 
had better go and livein a tub or in a cave, for no- 
where else will he escape both these evils; and Mr. 
Hamerton, having first shown how unreal are dis- 
tinctions of rank, has many a good and true word 
to say, per contra, for wealth, and what it does for 
“human intercourse,” making it easy and refined, 
bringing within our reach so many varied kinds of 
interest. Notthat Mr. Hamerton is a worshipper 
of the golden calf, but he is a just man, and likes 
to look at a subject on all its sides, and say neatly 
and well all that it occurs to him to say with re- 
gard to it. 

Sometimes Mr. Hamerton suggests a new view 
of some old topic, as witness the following: 

‘The general opinion in our own country con- 
demns falsehood by exaggeration, but it does not 
blame falsehood by diminution. Overstatement 
is regarded as a vice, and understatement as a 
sort of modest virtue, whilst in fact they are both 
untruthful, exactly in their degree of departure 
from perfect accuracy. . . . By a strange 
result of conventionalism, a man is admired for 
using language of the utmost clearness and force 
in literature, whilst if he talked as vigorously as 
he wrote (except, perhaps, in extreme privacy 
and even secrecy with one or two confidential 
companions) he would be looked upon as scarcely 
civilized. This may be one of the reasons why 
English literature, including the periodical, is so 
abundant in quantity and so full of energy. It 
is a mental outlet, a dérivatif.” 

Mr. Hamerton’s horizon is by no means con- 
fined to England. He is familiar, as readers of 
his other books know, with French life, and what 
is most valuable in this volume comes from his 
knowledge of European life. His ‘‘ human inter- 
course” is generally the social intercourse of 
Englishmen with one another as observed by one 
who knows how the same things seem in France. 
If he wishes to extend his range of observation, 





he could not do a better thing than to study “ hu- 
man intercourse” in the United States; for he 
would find here a country in which most of what 
is regarded as adventitious and factitious in Eng- 
lish human intercourse has been dropped, where 
there are no ranks, no rules of precedence, hardly 
any social distinctions founded on occupation; 
where falsehood by diminution is looked upon 
with as much disfavor as falsehood by exaggera- 
tion or inflation—if, indeed, in some circles the 
latter is not looked upon with positive approval; 
and yet where “ good society ” is hollow and fri- 
volous and pretentious and unreal and still 
satirized as being devoted to mere wealth. 

There is one point which Mr. Hamerton and all 
philosophers like him who undertake to discuss 
society as it is and society as it might be, overlook, 
thus introducing great confusion into their best 
work—and that is, the object for which “ good 
society” is carried on. This is not self-im- 
provement or edification : it is simply and sole 
ly amusement and relaxation. Whether it 
amuses itself in a refined way or in a vulgar way, 
in an intelligent way or in a stupid, boorish way, 
ina moral or in an immoral way, will depend 
on the general fund of education and refinement 
and morality upon which it draws, But the 
idea that it will ever change its object, or keep 
itself going for the sake of making the world 
more moral or more refined or more educated, is 
a great mistake. Good society is what a commu- 
nity puts forward as one of its flowers ; if 
the growth be rank and poisonous, there is no use 
in addressing homilies to the flower. There is 
clearly something wrong in the soil, in the com- 
munity, or, perhaps, in the race of which the 
community is a part. 


Syntax des Franzisischen und Englischen in 
vergleichender Darstellung. Von Dr. Fried- 
rich Brinkmann, Oberlehrer. Braunschweig: 
Vieweg & Sohn; New York: B. Westermann 
& Co. 2 vols. 

Dr. BRINKMANN holds that ‘there is no great- 

er difference between the syntax of the French 

and that of the English than between the French 
and the Spanish or the Italian syntax.” It is 
true that he does not think this fancied similarity 
so very great in modern French as it is apparent 
in the French of the sixteenth century, ‘the 
uniting link between modern French and modern 

English.” It is to “that form which it [the 

French language] had gradually assumed by na- 

tural development before the last alteration was 

made in it, in the seventeenth century,” that he 
calls attention, as also to ‘“‘the language of the 
great prose-writers, Calvin, Rabelais, Montaigne, 

Amyot, and the poets, Marot and Ronsard and 

his school,” as presenting examples of that great 

freedom which is found in English, and which 
distinguishes it and the French of the sixteenth 
century from modern French. 

The learned author finds good reasons for this 
in the fact that the two languages lived side by 
side for centuries, in England, the French pre- 
dominating; and he quotes Macaulay to show 
that William the Conqueror’s companions and 
their descendants, to the fourth generation, spoke 
French; that this language was spoken in the 
court, in the castles of the barons and knights, 
and, by degrees, made its way into the courts of 
justice and the Parliament. It was not till the 
middle of the fourteenth century, says Doctor 
Brinkmann, that the supremacy of the French 
language and literature began to wane in Eng- 
land. About that time English was substituted 
for French (as a study) in the Latin schools, and 
somewhat later in the courts of justice, while the 
use of French in Parliamentary business was kept 
up until the following century. and still later as 
the language of the laws. Yet French main- 
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tained its influence in literature, even at that 
time. For these various reasons, Doctor Brink- 
mann concludes that the syntax of the English 
language is, ‘‘for the greater part, an imitation of 
the French and Latin.” 

He overlooks, however, the fact that while the 
nobles and the officers of the Government ac 
cepted, perforce, the language of their rulers, the 
people stoutly resisted its introduction, and tke 
conquerors had to learn the idiom of the con- 
quered—the Anglo-Saxon. This language, which 
had absorbed the Celtic, had received but slight 
modifications from the invasions of the Danes and 
Norwegians, and these modifications only tended 
to strengthen the German element. When Alfred, 
disguised as a minstrel, penetrated into the Danish 
camp, the Danes understood his Saxon songs and 
stories. After the Norman invasion, another 
blending process followed, by which Norman- 
French words were grafted upon the native 
stock. The language of William and his follow- 
ers can scarcely be called ** French,” for at the 
time of the invasion the langue d’oil, spoken in 
northern France, was divided into four principal 
dialects—namely, those of Normandy, Picardy, 
Burgundy, and the Isle of France—which last, 
the fountain-head of modern French, finally ab- 
sorbed the others in the fourteenth century. Roger 
Bacon, who visited France in 1240, noticed the ex- 
istence of these various dialects, and mentions 
them in his ‘Opus Majus.’ William the Con- 
queror and his followers, therefore, spoke Nor- 
man, and the gradual transformation of this dia- 
lect into French must have been slower and less 
complete in England than on the Continent. 
That the antagonism between the two languages 
continued while ‘‘ they lived side by side” is de- 
monstrated by the very fact that, during the 
glorious reign of Edward III., English was 
recognized as the legal language and French 
banished from the courts of justice. This could 
not have been a sudden measure. It was the cul- 
mination of the latent but protracted struggle of 
the national language with that of the foreigner. 
It was a public confession that, after three cen- 
turies of possession, French had failed to root 
out or to absorb the Anglo-Saxon—the language 
from which modern English derives its struc- 
ture, idiom, and inflections, the language to 
which it owes its terseness and simplicity, while 
its irregularities are due to the many sources 
from which it has drawn its wealth and variety 
of expressions. 

French, once banished, must have fallen rapid- 
ly into disuse, even within the precincts of the 
court. Shakspere in his ‘‘ Richard II.” makes 
the Duchess of York exclaim, as she pleads for 
her son to Bolingbroke : 


“Speak pardon, as ’tis current in our land ; 
The chopping French we do not understand 


And in the charming wooing scene in ‘* King 
Henry V.” the enamored king tells fair Katha- 
rine of France: ‘‘It is as easy for me, Kate, to 
conquer the kingdom as to speak so much more 
French. I shall never move thee in French, un- 
less it be to laugh at me.” And, further on, 
‘“Now, fie upon my false French! By mine 
honor, in true English, I love thee, Kate.” 

This ‘* true English ” was the old Anglo-Saxon, 
softened by the smooth French sounds that had 
been added to it and enriched with many new 
terms, but losing nothing of its originality. 
Chaucer, while preserving the Saxon character- 
istics in his verse, used many French words 
which have since disappeared from the language. 
Especially in Spenser’s time was the Anglo- 
Saxon rid of these superfluous additions; and 
here, two facts may be noted: first, that the 
English words of French extraction have bene- 
fited poetry more than prose; and secondly, that 
the major part of the words retained are but 
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synonyms, giving new names to existing things 
and ideas, 

What was the condition of the French lan 
guage, in France, during that period of three 
hundred years? M. A. Brachet, in his *Gram 
maire historique de la langue francaise,’ tells us 
that old French, with its two cases (borrowed 
from the original six cases of the Latin declen- 
sion) and its several dialects, prevailed until the 
close of the thirteenth century ; the work of 
transformation then began, to continue through 
a whole century. The tifteenth century saw the 
birth of modern French; the sixteenth, its growth 
Says M. Brachet : 

“The French language, such as it appears to 
us as early as 1555 in Calvin's celebrated mani 
festo (‘The Institutes of the Christian Religion’), 
is already completely mature ; it is an excellent 
instrument for every shade of expression , oul 
idiom seems to have fixed forms. And if the 
French language had remained in that condition, 
it is clear that the seventeenth century and Mal 
herbe would have had nothing to reform, but it 
was spoiled and compromised by an extravagant 
invasion of foreign words, borrowed from. the 
Italian, the Greek, and the Latin.” 


Now, the English language of the fifteenth cen 
tury—save in its uncertain orthography—bears 
as much resemblance to modern English as the 
French of the same period does to modern French 


Modern English, according to most grammarians, 





arose during that orilliant epoch of our literature 
the reign of Elizabeth; but its foundation may be 
found in the grammatical revolution which o« 
curred in the latter part of the tifteenth century 
and it owes its development to the Ref: 
and its polemic writers. ‘* The progress of the 
human mind has been,” says a French writer, 


‘*from poetry toward science ; and all modern 


rmation 


languages, at a certain period of their history, 


have shown a tendency to leave the synthetical 
construction for the analytical, thereby gaming 
in precision and clearness what they lost in] 
etical force and harmony.” At no time was this 
tendency more marked than during the sixteenth 
century. The English language assumed certain 
fixed forms about the same period that French 
attained its highest point of perfection and that 
modern German was modelled by Luther, whon 
formed the language as well as the religion of 
Germany. 

The points of syntactic analogy between Fren 
and English—and Doctor Brinkmann has certain 
ly made the most of them—are not sufti 
striking or numerous to support his theory 
Where analogy is found between English and 
Latin grammar, it is precisely in those rules 
which French—a Latin 1 
long before the sixteenth century : for in 
the declension of nouns, inflection, and 
ter gender. Nor does the invariable definite arti 
cle of the English in any way resemble the arti 
which the French made out of a Latin pronoun ; 
it is Saxon, and was in use in England before the 
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lingua rustica gave way to the Romance lan 
guage in France 
without this article—more common in French in 


The use of the abstract nouns 


the sixteenth century than nowadays—was just 
as common in old English. Nor can we detect 
any analogy in the auxiliary verbs o- 


me 
7 
, 


syntactic rules that govern the adjecti 
participles in the two languag.s. The difficulty 
in finding this analogy becomes greater when we 
consider the names of the ** great prose writers” 
mentioned in this connection by Doctor Brink- 
mann. Did he discover it in th 
writings of Calvin which any French scholar can 
can Thiers’s or 


Was it in Rabelais’s works, so 


we clear, forcible 


read with as much facility as he 
Guizot’s works 
rich in quaint words and novel expressions, but 
which can be understood only with the help of a 
glossary ? Or did the English model their syn- 
tax upon the masterpieces of *‘ Ronsard and his 


school,” after these worthies had attempted t 
reconstruct the French language upon Greek and 


¢ 


ts beautif 


Latin bases, thereby destroying it ul sim 
plicity and clearness / 

Doctor Brinkmann's work f 
vast learning and patient research 
man student will find it of invaluable help in 
mastering both French and English. It might 
ninous without losing anything 


Where two or three examples 





lx less vi 
its effectiveness 
would be deemed amply sufficient by an Eng! 
or French writer, our author gives tw 
as thisdisposition to amplify is essentially a Ger 
man characteristic, 


His subject coul Lneot have been treat 


his German readers wil t 
’ 
complain 


ed ina more therough and exhaustive man 


He is evidently as familiar with tl literatun 
as with the svntax of the two languages h 
poses to teach rh French authors, fi 
Amvot to George Sand, and the English, fi 
Shakspere to Carlyle, furnish him many at 
quotation He is not, however, alwavs hap ie 
in his renderit { whoms—of which ther at 
several ] lists in his book I} lew vey 
by the expression "faire fureur,” which to lx 
In Voyrur to be much sought or run afte 5 
hardly grasped when nr red bv *{ ates 
satior Fa iby at i s1 t \ 
but to make a sac “ lmphies self : 
nor does ta tos t ‘ { a 
stract A plu r * i ain Lessee” 
nevervthiu l iy i ‘ t : 
tively, a hungry f ‘ allt italiles : me 
thercan be saudt put tar t ‘ i’ the} ' 
t t ‘ ‘ il = \\v t t l is % 
fine nose Gernia I ferne Nase halx 
Droctar ] x ‘ ] s M I 
George Dand and bi . { s t) 
i rey arkable sar M itin tl { 
urativ SOnSt f ‘to be saga far-sighted 
The WG i Wis > t 1 his address ¢ 
‘wea us Ina wh his ints 
tiont i for fle tt would } gurity of 
s musta lo wateh or sit upint 
nicht s simply voll not “tre sur pied 
To walk lke a wolf. for ‘marcher A pas de 
louy t is, stealthily), is rather too litera 
Blind by birth,’ for* bern t lor * blind from 
s birth,’ is scarcely English. The ** delicat 
stead of the de wies (of the table), although 
used by Dryden and Shakspere, is no longer mo 
dern, we believe, and Doctor Brinkmann is some 
what at soa as t 1 aning when | render 
tobe at sea’ by 1 par instead of 
: mer r ‘sur me 
But suel it t iders.and even the more 
serious one of misquoting a passage from Mime 
de Sta } ] . and thereby making that 
w r guilty 1 mistake in French syntax, may 


be due to the careless handling of the dictionary 


4 


of extracts by an = amanuensis 
work. They 


‘part. Besides, 


charged with the drudgery of the 
detract nothing from the scientifi 
ne may have a perfect knowledge of syntax and 
vet be bothered by an idiomatic expression 


ol Ni sitat 
Krafft-Ebing 


ner & Lulbs nsky 


Prof. Dr. von 
Graz 


Vortrag von 
Zweite Auflage Leusch- 
Dr. VON KRAFFT-EBING is not only one of the 
leading alienists of the day, but a remarkably 
In the brief space of 
sixty pages this brochure contains so many valu 


clear and incisive writer. 
able suggestions on nervousness, its causes, symp 
toms, and treatment, that a translation of it 
would doubtless find numerous readers and do 
much good. We are accustomed to regard ner 
vousness as a special American prerogative; but 
Krafft-Ebing, speaking particularly of Austria 
and Germany, declares that the two great fail 
ings of our time are anaemia and nervousness, as 
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a glance at a numerous class of advertisements 
alone would show. Formerly nervousness was 
confined to the upper classes, but now it is com- 
mon to all, to men and women, to teacher and 
pupil, to brain and muscle workers. He believes, 
however, that it is merely a transient pheno- 
menon of civilization, due tothe unprecedented 
activity in every sphere of life, which makes the 
struggle for existence more severe than ever, while 
those who feel they are succumbing hasten their 
ruin by indulging in the stimulants and narco- 
tics which modern science and commerce have 
placed within the reach of all. The decrease of 
the rural population and the consequent over- 
crowding of cities are also referred to as lead- 
ing causes of nervousness, the correctness of this 
diagnosis being evinced by the fact that a short 
visit to the country usually at once dispels the 
symptoms of the disease. The difficulty of estab- 
lishing a comfortable home induces an increas- 
ing proportion of men tomarry late or not at all, 
and this throws on the world a large number of 
women who have to earn their own living. 
Among this class of women—bookkeepers, tele- 
graphers, postal clerks, governesses, etc.—the 
Professor finds a peculiarly large number of vic- 
tims; and he explains this as due not to any na- 
tural incompetence of the female brain to engage 
in regular work, but to the fact that centuries of 
purely domestic life have left the female mind 
without that special elasticity and strength which 
inherited capacity and habit alone can impart. 

Over-pressure in schools appears to be respon- 
sible for much nervous weakness and suffering. 
From 60 to 80 per cent. of school-children in 
Germany are shortsighted. The higher class of 
the Gymnasia and Realschulen have thirty-six 
hours a week of school work, with an additional 
two or four hours a day of home work. Gymnastic 
exercise 1s everywhere prescribed to mitigate the 
evils of over-pressure; but Professor Nussbaum 
declares that experience shows that ‘injuries 
to the brain are not repaired by strengthening 
the muscles. Limitation of the school hours 
is the only remedy.” Professor Krafft-Ebing’s 
remarks on the treatment of nervous children are 
of especial value; and he also points out the 
dangers of hereditary transmission, as the ner- 
vous constitution is specially apt to be inherited. 
Among the general prophylactic measures recom- 
mended are the inculcation of temperance princi- 
ples; non-taxation of the most necessary articles 
of food; hygiene of the home, schools, and fac- 
tories; state regulation of the hours and wages of 
operatives; lowering of school hours and raising 
the age of admission. 

Comments are made on our foolish habit of re- 
serving for parlor and reception rooms our 
largest and sunniest apartments, and sleeping in 
small, badly-ventilated rooms. Weather-strips 
are useful in saving fuel and preventing colds, 
but the alternatives are anzemia, nervousness,and 
consumption. The writer regrets that whereas 
there are plenty of asylums for the insane, there 
is but little provision for nervous patients, who 
need, above all, removal from their every-day 
surroundings and petty annoyances. He speaks 
favorably of the growing habit of rusticating in 
summer, but suggests that brain workers should 
be allowed four weeks of vacation, atonement 
being made by the improved quality of work and 
postponement of the time for pensioning. The 
Professor has an ingenious way of explaining 
why nervous patients are so apt to fall into the 
hands of charlatans. The body is greatly in- 
fluenced by the mind, as is shown, e. g., by the 
facts that fear of the dentist very frequently 
drives away toothache; that the presence of a 
trusted physician dispels other evils; and that the 
mere presence of a favorite narcotic on the night 
table may overcome sleeplessness, The quack 
acts on this principle, gives his patient some 





harmless dose or pill, and trusts to the faith cure 
for the rest. The patient believes in the reme- 
dy, recovers cheerfulness, which alone was needed 
to tone up his nerves;and the quack succeeds be- 
cause he is a better psychologist than the physi- 
cian, who made light of the patient’s complaints 
on the insufficient ground that some of them were 
purely imaginary. 





The Chief Works of Benedict de Spinoza. 
Translated from the Latin with an introduc- 
tion, by R. H. M. Elwes. 2 vols., pp. 387, 420. 
{Bohn’s Philosophical Library.] London: 
George Bell & Sons. New York: Scribner & 
Welford. 

Benedik Baruch von Spinoza’s Stellung zum 
Judenthum und Christenthum. Von Dr. 
Alfr. Chr. Kalischer. [Deutsche Zeit- und Streit- 
Fragen.) Berlin: Carl Habel. 8vo, pp. 88. 

THE two volumes of Spinoza by Mr. Elwes, 
giving a translation of the works of the great 
Jewish thinker in the convenient Bohn edition, 
are a valuable and much-needed addition to 
a philosophical library. Taken with the recent 
essays of Pollock and Martineau, and the Conti- 
nental ones collected by Knight, and Auerbach’s 
biographical novel, they give us a pretty full 
knowledge of a philosophy about which the Eng” 
lish materials were before so scanty. A complete 
English edition is still wanting. Notwithstanding 
his abstruse style, with its quasi-mathematical 
demonstrations, it is only necessary to mention 
Lessing, Goethe, Heine, Coleridge, Shelley, and 
George Eliot to see what an attraction Spinoza has 
had for poetic minds of a transcendental cast. 
The loftiness and eternal calm of his teachings 
were full of zest to them; and Mr. Elwes notes 
in this preface the kinship with Stoicism to which 
his doctrine of the all-embracing nature of the 
divine substance led Spinoza in his moral code, 
though his view of moral emotions and exalta- 
tion of personal pleasure was far more Epicurean 
in its type. 

Not a few modern thinkers sympathize with 
his conclusions, although the force of his logic is 
weakened by his pantheistic assumption that 
mind and matter are essentially identical (being 
different modes of the same substance), and 
hence that an idea, if it was distinct and ade- 
quate, must necessarily be true. This strange 
way of taking the conceivability of a notion as 
the test of its truth, permeates his whole system 
so thoroughly that it is impossible to eliminate it, 
or throw his work into a sound logical form; and 
the hedonism, pantheism, and disbelief in per- 
sonal immortality which he taught are obstacles 
to many thinkers. Onthe other hand, Mr. Elwes 
cught to have noticed the valuable nature of his 
work in disproving the theory of a multiplicity 
of substances, urged by Leibnitz and others, and 
giving us instead his lofty view of the unity of 
the divine substance. This fundamental opposi- 
tion was doubtless the cause of the slighting way 
in which Leibnitz spoke of him. 

It seems idle now, in our better understanding 
of Spinoza’s views, to look for any foundation 
for the belief in personal immortality, or the 
atheism, which his contemporaries were so ready 
to assign to him. 

“Strange,” says Dr. Hedge, ‘‘ that the stigma 
of atheism should have beeu affixed to a system 
whose very starting point is Deity, and whose 
great characteristic is the ignoration of every- 
thing but Deity, insomuch that the pure and de- 
vout Novalis pronounced the author a_God- 
drunken man, and Spinozism a surfeit of Deity. 
Naturally, enough, the charge of atheism comes 
from the unbelieving Bayle, whose omnivorous 
mind, like the anaconda, assisted its enormous de- 
glutition with a poisonous saliva of its own, and 
whose negative temper makes the ‘ Dictionnaire 
Historique’ more morgue than Valhalla.” 

Of the pamphlet of Dr. Kalischer it is not neces- 
sary to say much, for it is not very able, and is 





written from a somewhat Jewish standpoint. His 
main points are, that Spinoza did not recognize 
sufficiently the religious endowment of the Jewish 
nation or the spiritual character of prophecy (as, 
for instance, in putting Solomon among the 
prophets); and that he thought too much of 
keeping the Jews a distinct people, and too little 
of the Christian ceremonies. Dr. Kalischer de- 
fends him, however, against the criticisms which 
George Eliot puts into the mouth of Mordecai, 
which he calls sickly sentimentality, and gives 
a good many appreciative quotations from Scho- 
penhauer, Novalis, and Goethe. 





Personal Traits of British Authors. 1.—Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
Procter. II.—Byron, Shelley, Moore, Keats, 
Southey, Landor. Edited by Edward T. Ma- 
son. With portraits. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1885. 

THE object of these two volumes, together with 
the two others which will supplement them, is to 
give the literary gossip, already set down in 
books, regarding twenty-seven of the authors 
whose works have made the literature of this 
century memorable in English speech. The treat- 
ment of the twelve authors named in the titles 
above may be fairly taken as that of the whole 
series, and of its kind it is entirely satisfactory. 
The papers in each case are made up of para- 
graphs from the various volumes of biography 
or reminiscence in which first-hand knowledge of 
the author in question is to be obtained. The 
only original matter is the semi-bibliographical 
note prefixed to each bundle of extracts, and the 
chronological tables of each life. All that can 
be asked of an editor who adopts such a method 
of compilation is a thorough acquaintance with 
the field, and good sense and good taste in his 
selection ; and these capacities Mr. Mason exhi- 
bits. 

The result is that, although the personal traits 
are fairly recorded, without any marked preju- 
dice for or against any of the authors, neverthe- 
less no consistent personal impression is given. 
It is necessarily so, because the extracts are from 
the whole range of friendly or hostile comment 
and observation. Here is what a cold or dull 
man perceived, and next to it what an enthusiast 
saw in hishero. The lack of any attempt to har- 
monize, or even to sift out and in some way ar- 
range, the different and frequently conflicting im- 
pressions of several persons regarding Byron, for 
example, leaves the reader at the end of his peru- 
sal with a very mixed notion of what Byron was 
after all, what traits he really and normally had, 
and how they entered intohis composite charac- 
ter. One has much the same feeling as after 
reading the summaries of character in the ‘ Va- 
riorum Hamlet’—the heart of the mystery, he 
feels, is still tobe plucked out. The material for 
private judgment, however, is given, and one is 
told where to find more if he desires further evi- 
dence in the case. In fine, the series is not criti- 
cal, but encyclopedic, and thus, while it does not 
relieve one of the task of weighing evidence, it 
affords a literary brief, and makes many books 
(often not easily to be obtained) unnecessary to 
the student of literary character. Primarily its 
interest is that of anecdote. The portraits are 


poor things. 





The Foundation of Death ; a Study of the Drink 
Question. By Axel Gustafson. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 

THE temperance, or more strictly the alcohol, 

question as a social problem is constantly extend- 

ing its scope, or at least its volume, and is yearly, 
in one direction or another, making stronger ap- 
peals to reason and to emotion. The argument, 
however, is by no means one-sided; for while the 
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literature Ps essentially aggressive, an occasional 
formal géfence is made, as when the Brewers’ 
Assoefation publishes a discussion of the ‘ Real 
and Imaginary Effects of Intemperance,’ and a 
perfectly honest respect for personal liberty oc- 
casionally finds vent on the platform. The natu- 
ral reaction against control, and the feeling that 
every man should be his own governor, influence 
much private conversation, and excuse, if they 
do not explain, a good deal of the moderate and 
social drinking. A silent, but the most strenu- 
ous, antagonist of all is the app« tite that, sponta- 
neous or kindled by emulation of the elders, daily 
recruits its supporters from the adolescent, and in 
the truest sense grows by what it feeds upon. 

On the attacking side, the latest weapon, or, 
better, arsenal of weapons, is the volume above 
named. Its pages teem with argument, statistics, 
and entreaty, looking to total abstinence as the 
only safe rule for one’s self and one’s neighbor. 
The author began with the impression that mo- 
derate drinking might be advisable, or at least 
permissible. H-» speedily reached the conclusion 
that drink is an accursed thing, with which no 
one may tamper. The work is essentially a com- 
pilation, but it is in the main well done, and the 
exaggerations that seem almost inevitable in 
dealing with this question are neither gross nor 
numerous. Ona few points more might be said, 
and, in our judgment, a little be left unsaid ; but 
it is a valuable mine to the reformer, and we 
commend its careful reading to those who think 
it harmless to look upon the wine when it is red. 





The Development Theory. A brief statement for 
general readers. By Joseph Y. Bergen, Jr., 
and Fanny D. Bergen. Boston: Lee & She- 
pard. 1884. 12mo, pp. 240. Illustrated. 

Tuts work contains a fair and very readable pre- 

sentation of the theory and evidences of organic 

evolution. ‘‘ In the preparation of this elementary 
book on a great subject, the authors have tried 
to meet what seems to them a real need.” Their 
aim has been to present a more concise view of 
the present standing of the theory, and at the 
same time one which, seen by the majority, will 
be less obscured by technicalities than any that 
has yet appeared. The book is well adapted to 

its purpose in plan and execution. It deserves a 

favorable reception. Whether the title will in 

all cases convey the idea intended is doubtful. 

On taking up the volume the question naturally 

suggested to many will be, ‘‘ Which of the nu- 

merous theories?’ It is explained in the first 
pages to mean the theory of Organic Evolution or 
that of Descent, which will hardly meet the ap- 
proval of advocates of various development theo- 


i innzeus is not generally called the father | : : 
ries. Li -<gleantalien y / on an island in the Orontes, and Carchemish, 


of Natural History, as by the authors; Aristotle 
has a better and an older right to the 
designation. The description of the meta- 
morphosis of the Axolotl is included in these 
words: ‘‘Some of these animals cast their skins 
after crawling out of the water, and begin a new 
existence in the shape of a common salamander 

(Amblystoma),” which is worse than no informa- 

tion on the subject. Several of the illustrations 

are very poor: fig. 25, Adult Male Orang, for 
instance, adds nothing to the attractiveness of 
the theory of descent. 

The Ancient Empires of the East. By A. H. 
Sayce, Deputy Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology, Oxford. Charles Scribner's Sons. 184. 
12mo, pp. 301. 

PROFESSOR SAYCE’s object, in his new Oriental 

history, can be best described in his own words. 

He says that, owing to the rapid progress of re- 

search and the numerous discoveries in this field, 

the works of Rawlinson, Lenormant, and Mas- 
pero have already become antiquated in some 
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regards, and it was time “that stock should once | 


| more be taken of our present knowledge, and the 


| at all to be relied upon. 


ever-increasing mass of facts—many of them 
hidden away in obscure periodicals—be reduced 
to order and consistency.” His book is in reality 
the second volume of an edition of the first three 
books of Herodotus. In a very interesting pre 
face, Professor Sayce discusses the trustworthi- 
ness of the ** father of history ” in relation to Ori- 
ental history, with the conclusion that he is not 
He calls attention to 
“the profound difference between the history of 


| the East as told by the great writers of classical 


| 





antiquity and by the native monuments them 
selves”; and then, after examining the nature of 
Herodotus’s evidence in some detail, declares that 
““modern research obliges us to endorse the judg 
ment passed upon Herodotus almost as soon as 
his History was published ; it is not only untrust 
worthy but unveracious. We cannot 
statement made by the author, even where he 


accept a 


seems to be describing his own personal experi 
ences, unless it is verified by other and better tes 
timony.” 

Having thus cleared away the rubbish, as we 
may say, Professor Sayce proceeds to inform his 
readers what the monuments, and they only, tell 
us of the ancient history of the East. In this 
volume his object has not been to present a com 
plete account of his subject, but rather an ac 
count of what is new in it. He passes very cur 
sorily over familiar ground, but dwells with con 
siderable detail upon the facts that have been 
recently discovered. An outline is given of the 
whole history, so that it may serve as a manual 
for the subject ; but the special use of the book 
will be as a supplement to older and more elabo 
rate works, as, for example, that of Lenormant 
and Chevallier. A very valuable feature of it 
is the careful statement and appreciation of the 
sources of information, whether literary or mon 
umental. In this respect the book will prove a 
useful guide to the student who wishes to enter 
more deeply into the study. 

Perhaps the most striking piece of recent in 
formation is‘in regard to 
once played by the Hittite race” 
Professor Sayce, not recognized even in so recent 
a book as that of Maspero. The history of the 
Hittites is brought into Chapter iv, ** Lydia,” in 
which it occupies several pages. We are told (p.212 
that, *‘as late as the seventh century B. C.,a non 
Aryan population still held the country ™ east of 
the Halys. Of this ‘** Proto-Armenian” race the Hit 
tites were the most important branch, having 
“founded an Empire which contended on equal 
terms with Egypt, and once extended its sway as 
far asthe _Egean. Its two capitals were Kadesh, 


“the important part 


a fact, savs 





- . . on the Euphrates. . A Hittite 
tribe even succeeded in settling in the south of 
Palestine, in the neighborhood of Hebron. 
- . . But the Semites gradually managed to 
push the Hittites to the north, whence they had 
come.” The final victory of the Semitic 
was marked by the conquest of Carchemish, RB. 
c. 717, by Tiglath-Pileser LU. The Herakleid 
dynasty of Lydia, ending with the half-mythical 
Candaules, appears to have been of Hittite 
origin, and the Georgians may be regarded as 
the modern representatives of this Proto: Arme- 
nian race. 

Besides the sketch of Hittite history, there are 
several matters of detail which will interest the 
historical student. We find (p. 242) the interest- 
ing fact, previously brought out by Professor 
Sayce in contributions to periodicals, that it was 
not Cyrus but Darius who was the representative 
of the pure Persian race and the Zoroastrian reli- 
gion. The exodus of the Israelites is placed (p. 
46) in B, Cc. 120. The identification of the 
Elamite King Cudur-Lagamar with the Chedor- 
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laomer of Genesis is maintained (p. 11! 
religions of the Oriental world are 
ed, and this will be found a very valuable part of 
the work. 
contains elaborate 
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ancient writers and from the monuments 

Twelve pages are given to those of Egypt alom 

—an invaluable aid to study 

An Historical Atlas: a chronol al semes of 
one hundred and twelve m it sucvess 
periods, from the dawn of history tot . 


Seventh and enlarged edition. New 
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sent day 
York : T 
Mr. LARRERTON'S historical atlas, which was 
first published in IS71, appears with a 
publishers, and with a very valuable add 
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out some errors and misprints (see Natron, Oot 
ber 10, 187 which wea surprisad s t 
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was occupied by Rome earlier than Corsica, No 


17 is an excellent one, giving correctly the divi 
sions of the empire in the fifth century; it would 
add very much to its value to insert also the po 
sition of the half-i 
tions at this date (400 
as a preparation for their 
“Min No. iS. Here, 
ought to be further south 
of the Danube; and the Ostrogothic empire should 
stretch to the Rhone. In No. 19 the empire of 
should include the Alemanni. In 


ren principal Germanic na 
This would be desirable 
hanged positions in 
however, the Longobards 
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Clovis in 47 
No. 20 the Italian dominions of the Byzantine 
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dinia, Corsica, and the Balearic Isles all have the 
Saracen color in No. 20 (eighth century), but 
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Bulga- 
ria should also be south of the Danube—probably 
both north and south. In No. 28 the blue-red line 
(incorrectly called green-yellow, by a careless al- 
teration from the old edition) should run east, in- 
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fief. In No, 28 the coloring gives the erroneous 
impression that Hungary and Bohemia were 
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In No. 33, Cleve should have the Prussian color, 
as well as Mark and Ravensberg. 

An atlas as good as this is should be 
faultless. For class purposes there is nothing to 
compare with it in the lucid and accurate pre- 
sentation of territorial changes; especially in 
modern history the student will find it most 
serviceable. It does not aim to give the amount 
of detail that is required in reading our standard 
historians; but towns and rivers do not change 
their piaces, and can be found on modern maps. 
What the reader of Prescott and Motley wants is 
the larger relations and the shifting boundaries ; 
and these he will find given admirably in this 
atlas. 
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Comparative Anatomy of the Vegetative Organs 


of the Phanerogams and Ferns. By Dr. A. 
DeBary, Professor in the University of 
Strassburg. Translated and Annotated by F. 
O. Bower and D. H. Scott. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 1884. Royal Svo, pp. 659, with 241 
woodcuts, 


Tuts book hasbeen long in coming. Intended as 
an integral part of the ‘ Handbook of Physiologi- 
cal Botany’ commenced by Hofmeister in 1865, 
it appeared originally in the spring of 1877, and 
has only now donned its English dress—a becom- 
ing one, although in places rather stiff and awk- 
ward with German idioms and punctuation. 
Great thanks are due to the English translators 
and to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. It 
does not so much matter that circumstances did 
not permit the work to be brought up to the lat- 
est date, either by the author or the translators; 
for “supplementary} patching” is never quite 


| satisfactory, and the fruits of many recent re- 


searches are still unripe. The occasional refer- 
ences to the more important subsequent memoirs 
given in foot-notes will serve for the present. 
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Henry Holt & Co. 


HAVE READY: 


The Rise of Intel- 


lectual Liberty from Thales to Copernicus. 
A History. By Frederic May Holland. 8vo, 
$3.50. 


Representative Ger- 


The original texts, with close 
Ed- 


man Poems. 
English versions by various translators. 
ited by Karl Knortz. 8vo, $5.50. 


of the United States. Edited by 
Comstock, Chairman of the Board 
12mo, 


Service 
John M. 
of Examiners of Customs, New York. 
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Westermann & v9 
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THE 148,000TH OF 
THIEME-PREUSSER’S 
New and Complete Critical Dictionary of the 
English and German Languages, revised and 
enlarged by J. G. Wessely. 1884. 


$4.75 BY MAIL. 


“ Surprising as this success of the work is, ex- 
amination shows it to be deserved.”—7'he Nation, 
Feb. 12, 1885. 
Aye BOOKS IN FOREIGN LA N- 


guages. Miscellaneous Books tn Foreign Languages. 
( ‘atalogues on application. Foreign Periodicals. 
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One of the most Important Religious Works of 
the Age ts 


EVOLUTION 


AND 


CHRISTIANITY 


Or, an Answer to the Development Infidelity 
of Modern Times. By Benjamin F. Tefft, 
D.D., LL.D., formerly President of Genesee 
College, New York. With an Introductory 
Letter by Bishop Simpson. 484 pages, bound 
in cloth, price, $1.50. 

Says Bishop Simpson: “I think such a work ought to 
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been affected by the superficial statements of evolution- 
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